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UNPUBLISHED WHITE LEKYTHOI FROM ATYTINA. 


[Puares X, XI, XII-XIIL] 


In the study of Attic belief and custom relating to death, burial 
and the future life, the abundant data furnished in literature are sup- 
plemented and illustrated in a singularly interesting manner by certain 
monuments of art. These works of art—and very humble art it is at 
times—are the artistic gontents and accessories of the ancient Attic 
graves. Of hardly less importance than the tombstone reliefs and in- 
scriptions—the final word upon which can be uttered only after Conze 
shall have completed his great work upon them—are the so-called 
White Lekythoi from Attika ; a species of vase, decorated with paint- 
ings usually of mortuary subjects, which have been found of late in 
considerable numbers, mostly in Attie graves of the fourth century 
3.C. For an earlier period, of especial interest are certain painted 
tablets (z¢vaxes), as well as amphorae and other vases with sepulchral 
scenes! 

'The Berlin Museum possesses a number of these pinakes, and four prothesis- 
amphorae: they belong to the period of Black-figured ware, earlier and later sub- 
division, respectively. The pinakes were found in 1872 near the orphan asylum in 
Athens, in a condition that led G. Hirschfeld to believe they had been broken into 
fragments before burial. The scenes on their surface represent the prothesis, lament 
for the dead, and the funeral procession of men and women on foot, in cars, and on 
horseback, with mules and horses. Inscriptions accompany some of the figures. Cf. 
Furtwiingler, Vasensammlung im Antiquarium (Berlin) Nos. 1811-1826. The amphorae 
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The white lekythoi of Attika, of which nearly seven hundred are 
now known, are a comparatively new series of monuments as regards 
their recognition, and most of the specimens are still in Athenian col- 
lections. The great wealth of vases discovered in Italy in the first 
third of the present century long eclipsed these elegant and simple 
products of Attic art. In 1854, Otto Jahn mentions only a few as 
known to him; in 1866, De Witte says there are only two or three 
specimens in each of the principal European museums ; in 1869, how- 
ever, the number is so much increased that O. Benndorf devotes to them 
a fasciculus of his beautiful Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, 1869- 
1883; in 1874, Dumont knows of six hundred, of which two-thirds are 
in Athens. In 1883 (not to mention works appearing in the interval, 
such as Collignon’s catalogue of the vases belonging to the Archieo- 
logical Society of Athens, essays like Robert’s Thanatos, and articles in 
the periodicals, like Furtwiingler’s important notice in the Archdolo- 
gische Zeitung, 1880) was published E. Pottier’s Etude sur les lécythes 
blanes atliques a représentations funéraires, the most extensive treatment 
of the subject that has yet appeared. Since 1883 the leading journals 
devoted to classical archzeology have contained not infrequent references 
to the subject.? 

In the present article it is proposed briefly to describe eleven hitherto 
inedited lekythoi, six of which belong to this class, with such intro- 
ductory and supplementary remarks as may make clear their place 
in the development of this branch of keramics, together with a few 
observations upon one or two points of belief and custom suggested by 
the inquiry. 

The lekythos is strictly a vase for ointments or for perfumes. It 


resembles a long bottle, with a round flaring mouth: it has a distinct 


have been figured in part in Mon. d. Inst. 111. tav. Lx, and the whole class has been 
commented upon, with bibliography, by Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder, 
p.6. Furtwiingler’s minute descriptions, with indications of restorations, should be 
consulted ( Vasensamml., Nos. 1887-1889, 3999). The finest specimen of these pro- 
thesis-amphorae is in Athens, It exhibits three scenes, prothesis, burial, and tumulus 
with eidw/a, and has a fragmentary inscription, which Keil would read (Mon. d. Inst. 
VIII. tav. Iv, Vv; ¢f. Ann. 1864, pp. 183-99) avdpd¢ [paxog Evade 
keiwac. Cf. Collignon, Catal., No. 200 bis. 

2Cf. especially Gaz. Arch., 1885, pp. 277-85 (Pottier) ; and ’Egyu. ’Apy., 1886, co. 
31-42 (Tsountas). In the latter article are described a number of white lekythoi 
found in Eretria in 1885. 

3 For the original drawing from the vase illustrated in pL. x, I am indebted to Mr. 
C. Howard Walker, of Boston. 
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foot and is provided with a handle. It was usually of small size, and 
is found, with variations as to shape, in all periods of Greek art. At 
first, lekythoi seem to have been short and stout, and were ointment 
vases, used by athletes, like the alabastron: subsequently they are 
elongated in shape, are designed to contain perfumes, and are not ex- 
pected to be moved about. The White Lekythos from Attika is a 
large perfume vase, of a distinct class, as regards manufacture, decora- 
tion and use. They are usually about one foot in height ; one exam- 
ple, three feet and three inches in height, is mentioned by Pottier as 
the largest known. The classical form of the lekythos is sufficiently 
represented by the largest vase on PL. X. It should be noticed that the 
graceful outlines of the vase are secured by a skilful combination and 
alternation of convex and concave lines. The lines of the body, at 
first nearly vertical, sharply curve inward toward the foot or disk upon 
which it rests: the shoulder is distinctly marked off from the body by 
its inward concave curves: above the shoulder rises the slender neck 
with a slightly concave outline: upon the neck rests the mouth of the 
vase, which though wide and flaring is enclosed within convex lines 
that repeat those of the body. Around the edge the mouth has at 
times a slight Dorian kyma which gives it the appearance of a trumpet. 
In most vases the upper inner edge of the mouth projects inward, 
somewhat covering the opening, making it thus possible to collect near 
the aperture a small portion of the liquid perfume before pouring it 
out. The handle, itself made of convex and concave curves, is attached 
at the shoulder near the body and along the neck: it does not rise 
above the upper surface of the mouth, as in the case of the prochods, 
In the typical vase of the fourth century B. c., the mouth, neck, handle, 
and lower portion of the body are covered with a brilliant black pig- 
ment ; the shoulder and the body (except its lower portion), however, 
are covered with a fine white chalky coating, which gives its name to 
the vase. The rim of the disk-like foot is often left in the native red 
of baked clay. The white coating upon the shoulder is decorated, 
along its upper edge, with the painted ovolo or conventionalized egg- 
and-tongue (“sogen. Eierstab”’’) or egg-ornament pattern, between 
horizontal lines ; and, on its surface, with the palmette vine, usually 
made up of three palmettes,—the central one, on the face opposite the 
handle, facing outward, and the two others facing inward, or toward 
the base of the handle; all of them enclosed by a graceful connect- 
ing vine. The upper edge of the body, the vertical lines of which 
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are nearly straight, is usually bordered by some form of the mean- 
der fret, between two or more horizontal lines encircling the vase. 
Beneath this meander band is the picture, the centre of which is placed 
on the side opposite the handle. The fret commonly extends only 
above the picture, and not entirely around the vase. The lower edge 
of the white coating is frequently marked off near the black by hori- 
zontal lines. The colors used in the lines and in the paintings, the use 
of the dry point and a few other kindred matters, will be treated later 
on. The delicate forms of these vases and the friable nature of their 
chalky coating made them ill-suited to rough usage. They were well 
adapted, however, to be placed in the grave. In the scenes painted 
upon them will often be found diminutive representations of similar 
vases. Inscriptions rarely occur, at least on vases with mortuary 
scenes: those that are found, however, are of the highest value in 
assisting to fix dates, as we shall duly see. 

These white lekythoi belong to a distinct and well-defined period : 


viz., from the latter half of the fifth century B.c. to the first half of 


the third century B. c.: but by far the larger number of specimens have 
been taken from the graves of the latter half of the fourth century B. c., 
i.e., they belong to the age of Lysippos in sculpture and Apelles in 
painting. The two earliest references to mortuary lekythoi in litera- 
ture are in Aristophanes and in Plato. Aristophanes (eeles. 996) 
speaks of them and slightingly refers to the artists that decorated them 
in the words tots vexpots Cwypagst tas ‘[a fellow] who 
paints pictures on the lekythoi for the dead.’* The date of this remark 
is about 392 B.c.; at this time, then, the preparation of mortuary leky- 
thoi was a well-established industry. In Plato’s Charmides (161 8), 
and in the Hippias Minor (368 c) sometimes ascribed to Plato, the 
lekythos is mentioned along with the strigil, as an oil-flask. The 
scholiast on the latter passage defines it as an Attic vase (djjstov) 
in which were placed perfumes and ointments (g#vov) for the dead. 
In Eeeles, 1032, Aristophanes speaks of lekythoi as placed near the 
dead (zapdHov tas evidently at the time of lying-in-state 
(xpo0eorc), either by or under the couch, or upon it near the head and 


feet. 


‘It is not impossible, however, that the reference here may be to large painted 
vases of this form placed upon the funeral mound, and not to the small lekythoi 
buried with the dead. Cf. Aristoph. Eccles. 1108, which seems to convey the former, 
rather than the latter meaning. On burial monuments of this form, see p. 400. 
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These vases, of which many were placed with the corpse, were either 
burned or buried with the dead body. Benndorf, at the opening of 
an Attic grave, saw over a dozen neatly arranged in rows upon the 
dust of the skeleton. They are so numerous that a grave of the fourth 
century B.C. is seldom uncovered without disclosing to view one or 
more of these vases. In the quality of their workmanship and in the 
artistic skill exhibited, they range from exquisite works of perfect art 
to very rude specimens of pottery, crude in execution and infantile in 
sentiment. The humble paintings upon them illustrate vividly the ex- 
tent to which the artistic instinct permeated and ever characterized the 
Attic Greeks. They are interesting in preserving to us many peculi- 
arities; for instance, the Athenian type of countenance with its long 
straight nose, sometimes even tip-tilted, and the clearly marked chin ; 
which appearing in archaic art had been idealized away into more 
graceful forms by artists in the higher walks of art, the sculptors and 
the painters of the best period. 

The scene pictured upon the great majority of white lekythoi is 
usually suggested by and suggestive of death, a scene, in the largest 
number of specimens, at the grave-mound or stele. Of the 600 leky- 
thoi known to Pottier—who, however, has not included in his survey, 
at least exhaustively, the important collections in London and Berlin 
—on only about 50 are represented scenes other than those connected 
with death. Vases with these miscellaneous scenes, as we shall show 
later on, are as a class earlier than the lekythoi with mortuary repre- 
sentations. On the older lekythoi, as on other varieties of vases, are 
mythological scenes, heroie scenes (one representing Aincias carrying 
his father upon his back, with inscriptions identifying the persons), 
scenes of everyday life, of the home, the toilette, ete. 

The vases published in PLs. XI—x11 belong, as a rule, to the class of 
Iekythoi with mortuary scenes. A few words, therefore, upon this 
class of scenes, based principally upon Pottier’s treatise, are in place. 

The three principal events after death, in the case of an Athenian 
citizen, were the lying-in-state (zpo0earc), the carrying forth in pro- 
cession to the place of burial (¢zgod), and the burial proper, which 
might be preceded or replaced by cremation. Sokrates refers to these 
three acts (Plato, Phaid. 115 £), in the words [ Apirar] ev 
tH ws 7% xatoputtee. Upon the 
lekythoi we meet with pictures of the first event, but not of the second, 
which, however, as we have seen, is vividly figured on certain terra- 
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cotta zivaxes; pictures of the burial; of the descent into the lower 
world ; and of what may be called, with Pottier, the cult of the tomb, 
representing scenes at the grave after burial. It will be observed that 
there are several customs connected with death that do not figure on 
the lekythoi thus far discovered, such as cremation and the funeral 
banquet, the latter of which so often appears on reliefs. 

In the Prothesis-lekythoi, which are not numerous—full descriptions 
of which may be found in Pottier’s Etude—the idea of death is treated 
with a humane and gentle feeling. In the poets, however, we often 
read of women tearing the hair, beating or lacerating the breast, and 
rending the garments :° on very ancient vases of the archaic type, 
known as the Dipylon vases, we see the delineation of violent grief 
in forms of rudest art. The same scene treated with equal realism, 
but with greater artistic skill, meets us also upon the prothesis-pinakes 
—the most notable specimen of which, from Cape Kolias, is now in the 
Louvre.’ These prothesis-pinakes, it may be remarked by way of par- 
enthesis, may have satisfied, for the earlier and ruder period, that in- 
stinct which especially in the fourth century B. c. led to the representa- 
tion, upon white lekythoi, of mortuary scenes, usually, however, with 
a gentler and more consoling idealism. 

The final act in the actual funeral ceremonies was Burial. This is 
pictured on hardly more than five white lekythoi. This scene usually 
represents two winged genii supporting the body of the dead as they 
are about to lower him into the grave, which is sometimes indicated 
by the stele in the centre. On one lekythos, stand, symmetrically 
placed to the right and left, two tall male figures in a grave attitude. 
In another scene, a young ephebos with petasos and chlamys, raising his 
hand to his head, contemplates with sorrow the burial of a beautiful 
young girl. The winged genii are sometimes bearded and sometimes 
beardless. In these scenes, burial is not treated realistically, as it is 
upon a notable black-figured amphora:’ here two men are represented 
as leaning over an open grave, holding a coffin from which one removes 


a robe ; two other men standing in the grave are about to receive the 


5 Aisch. Cho. 22; Eur. Hek. 655. On one of the lekythoi figured by Benndorf, op. 
cit., Taf. xxiv. 3, a woman kneels before a stele, tearing her hair. But this is very 
unusual, 

Benndorf, op. cit., Taf. 1, copied in Baumeister, Denkmiiler d. klass, Altertums, p. 238. 
On the Dipylon ware, ef. Jahrb. d. k. deut. archiiol. Inst., 1 (1886), pp. 95-125 (Kroker). 

7 Mon. d. Inst. vu. tav. tv, 1°; reproduced in Baumeister, Denkmiiler, p. 305. 
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coffin ; at each end of the scene is a woman violently weeping, with 
hands raised to her head; in the background is an indication of a 
tree. In the white lekythoi, however, we no longer see an actual cere- 
mony. The scene is rather an interpretation of the idea of death robbed 
of its terrors and treated with delicate feeling. Robert, in his beauti- 
ful essay Thanatos, has shown that these two winged figures are the 
genii of Sleep and Death ; and he endeavors to show that this peculiar 
type is one of the very few in vase-painting distinctly traceable to 
poetry. The episode of Sarpedon in the Iliad, or of Memnon in the 
gave rise to it, and it discloses itself on early black-figured 


Cyclic poets, g 
ware, as well as on the later red-figured vases of a period when, how- 
ever, such idealizations were spontaneous products of the unfolding 
genius of the Greeks. 

When the dead was laid in the tomb, where in subsequent time he 
was ever to receive homage, his soul, by that strange inconsistency of 
belief which is ever found in deepest things, was supposed to begin a 
long journey, a journey unto a distant realm, whither it should be 
guided by the divine guide of souls, Hermes ¢vyozopzds, and con- 
ducted by the ferryman of the dead. Among the white lekythoi there 
are over twenty upon which this scene of the Descent into Hades is 
painted.* The idea is treated allegorically : the dead is represented in 
the company of Hermes and of Charon, though usually he is alone 
with Charon. Sometimes there is no indication of the near tomb; and 
again Charon is represented with his bark at the very steps of the stele, 
on which stands or sits, as if awaiting him, the figure of the dead. 

Hermes is usually of the earlier, bearded type, which the conserva- 
tive vase-painters preferred to retain at a time when sculpture had dis- 
carded it for the type of the youthful god of athletic contests, like the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. Charon is of two distinct types: the one, a 
rough uncouth figure of an old man with an angry expression of coun- 
tenance ; the other, the gentle type, which is more common, is that of 
the ordinary Attic boatman. The ruder type is probably the older. 

The figure of Charon in Greek mythology, is, as is well known, a 
comparatively late one. Perhaps the first mention of Charon was in 
the early epic poem Minyas (quoted by Paus. x. 28. 1,2; ef. Kinkel, 
E. G. F. p. 215), where he is spoken of as | Nd pov. 


He was thus represented in the paintings in the Lesche at Delphi, by 


§ To the list given by Pottier, Etude, pp. 34-38, should be added our No. 11, on p. 399. 
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Polygnotos (fifth century B.c.). Euripides (A/k. 252; B. c. 438) seems 
to describe the Charon of the lekythoi, who is figured as standing in 
his bark, with his oar in his hand, looking toward the shore, in the 
words vexvwr 02 using | yé~ ext pe xaksi 
pédiecs;” but he does not necessarily refer to the fiercer type. The 
technique of the vases, and especially inscriptions, suggest a more con- 
vineing argument. On the lekythos No. 209 in Jahn’s Munich cata- 
logue,’ where Charon is of the ruder, fiercer type, is an inscription 
xaVOS. Aside from the fact that this use of xaio¢ is characteristic 
of vases of the fifth century B.c., the forms of the A and ¢ on this Attie 
vase indicate at least the pre-Eukleidean alphabet, i. e., a date not later 
than the closing years of the fifth century B.c. It is, however, very 
possible that the rude type was used by some painters at a time when 
others used the gentler type. It is also certain that the latter type was 
used before the close of the fifth century B.c. It would therefore be 
hazardous to attempt to fix the chronological place of any vase simply 
by the type of Charon figured upon it. The technique of the vases 
should be taken carefully into account, as well as contemporaneous 
representations of Charon upon other works of art. The fierce and 
angry Charon of Vergil’s Aeneid—a demon of the lower world, rather 
than the mere ferryman of Greek legend—was undoubtedly suggested 
by Etruscan conceptions, and is one of the points wherein the poet 
abandoned his Greek models and ideals. 

On the Attic lekythoi, Charon at times wears the bonnet with up- 
turned rim. His boat, which is in the form of a skiff with elevated 
prow, is sometimes ornamented, the simplest form being a huge eye 
on one side of the prow: rosettes also appear, either a single one in 
place of the eye, or a series of them under the gunwale of the boat. 
Heydemann suggests that they represent the asphodel. Occasionally 
the taenia will be drooped along the boat ; water is rudely suggested by 
waving lines. The figures that stand before Charon, ready to begin 
the mysterious voyage, are of men, women, and youths. They usually 
are fully draped in the himation ; sometimes their heads droop. Some 
of the women hold the funeral fillet (taenia) in their hands: one car- 
ries a sort of box: an ephebos still holds his lance. In the field a 


® Lau, Griech. Vasen, Taf. xx. 2; Stackelberg, Graber d. Hellenen, Taf. xtvi1; Bau- 
meister, Denkm. p.378. The inscriptions of which Jahn saw traces are not repro- 
duced in any of the drawings; they were the [ka] VO mentioned above; H{o zai¢ 


a M, and either an A ora 
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taenia is sometimes displayed to indicate that this is not an ordinary 
voyage, but a journey into the realm of divinities. Over the heads of 
the two women, on one vase, flit the diminutive black eidola, or figures 
of the souls.” In one interesting scene Charon in his boat, holding 
his oar with both hands, faces the stele. On the steps of the stele sits 
the naked form of a young man, across whose knees is thrown his 
chlamys. Between the thumb and first finger of his right hand he 
holds a small coin, which he is about to offer to Charon. At the left 
stands a draped woman, with long hair hanging over her shoulders (an 
unusual treatment); she carries toward the stele the flat basket or canis- 
trum (xavodv) common in all these scenes, from which hangs down a 
taenia."" The references in Aristophanes (Ran., 138, ete.) and this 
painting seem to be the earliest-known evidence of any sort as to the 
custom of feeing the ferryman of the dead. This lekythos is thus as 
interesting as the corroded or charred jaw-bone, sometimes found in 
Attic graves, or in huge burial vases, with the coin still attached.” 


If. 


More than five-sixths of the white lekythoi known to archeologists 
are painted with scenes representing the Cult of the Tomb." In this 
scene there is always present, in the centre, the stele, mound, or other 
monument of the dead : before it, or on either side, are grouped figures 
of living persons, usually in profile view. One of these figures is 
sometimes seated, either on the steps of the stele, or ina chair. The 


10 These eidola are met with in all the types of mortuary scenes on the lekythoi, 
usually as small black winged figures with extended arms, flying in the field; but 
sometimes as winged youths, bearing a striking resemblance to the conventional rep- 
resentation of Eros in contemporaneous art. They are also found on other vases than 
lekythoi: an interesting and well-known instance is a vase where the soul of Patro- 
klos is present with Achilleus as he insults the body of Hektor; in another scene 
where Sarpedon is laid in the tomb by Sleep and Death; also in a painting, where 
the souls of Achilleus and Hektor, represented as two tiny warriors, are weighed in 
the balance by Zeus. That these figures represent the soul of the dead is clear from 
one of the scenes above mentioned, where the name Patroklos is written at the side 
of the figure. On these eidola, ef. O. Jahn, Arch. Beitriige, pp. 128-142; also Benn- 
dorf, op. cit., p.33; Murray, History of Greek Sculpture, 1, p. 28; and, especially for the 
lekythoi, Pottier, Ftude, pp. 75-79. 

1! Published by Mylonas, Bull. de Corr. Hellén., 1v, p. 371, 1; Pottier, Etude, p. 36, 
No. 13°. 

12 Pottier, Etule, p.50, note 2. 

13 For bibliography up to close of 1881, see Pottier, Etude, pp. 51, 52. 
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persons present are usually young women. Many typical scenes 


found on sepulchral reliefs are figured here: scenes of farewell, of 


mourning, of offerings at the tomb, of funeral toilette. Occasionally, 
musical instruments are played either by or to the dead. Where there 
is a seated figure it is commonly, if not always, that of the dead. 

The eleven unpublished Iekythoi which we now proceed to de- 
scribe,"* belong in the main to this class, and in most of their details 
may be matched by other specimens.” 


No. 1. Private property of Mr. Edward Robinson, of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. From Athens, 1882. Intact when purchased of Dracopoulos 
Brothers; now in fragments put together. Is hollow within, but the neck 
is solid, so that the lekythos was not intended for use. Form as in Lau, 
Griech. Vasen, Taf. xxii. 2, Furtwiingler, Vasensammlung, Taf. v1. 176. 
Height, 310mm. ; circumference, 330mm. Neck, mouth (trumpet-shaped), 
handle and lower or under curved portion of body covered with black pig- 
ment; shoulder and upper or vertical portion of body coated with dingy 
white: rim of foot, in native red. On upper rim of shoulder a simplified 
egg-and-tongue (“sogen. Eierstab”) ornament (ef. Lau, ibid., Taf. xxv. 3, 
below) which I shall designate as egg-ornament, in the following descrip- 
tion; on shoulder, triple palmette vine (PL. x1), alternate leaves red and 
black. All these ornaments (except as above) traced with brush in black 
without incised outlines. Body: around upper edge, yellowish lines in- 
closing meander with a cross in a rectangle in two places for the usual 
L-shaped outline; meander only above the picture. Colors used are dingy 
white, black, bluish-black, pale yellow, a dark red; principal lines traced 
with dry point, and afterward painted. Drawing delicate and graceful. 

Scene (PL. X1): centre, a low, broad, square-topped stele, with two steps, 
bound with dark red fillets (taeniae). Right, a bearded bareheaded war- 
rior in profile to left; round shield (lines of azvF incised with compasses) 
covering his person except head and legs, ends of deep red chlamys hanging 
below rim of shield; episema on shield, a vigorously though rudely drawn 
lion in bluish-black. In front of the warrior, partly covering stele, is held 


Tt is probable that there are in the United States unpublished white lekythoi 
from Attika not included in this list. I should be happy to learn of such vases, and 
to catalogue and describe them, with their owners’ consent, in future numbers of the 
JOURNAL. 

'® Several of the lekythoi here catalogued give evidence of having been retouched 
in recent times. In the description 1 have endeavored to mention nothing as char- 
acteristic that was not clearly ancient. The modern retouching is frequently no- 
thing more than the accentuation of a few lines that had become faint in the original 


design. 
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his Korinthian helmet, with flowing crest. Left, maiden in profile to right; 
long sleeveless chiton indicated by a few red strokes, and tightly clinging 
dark-red himation about legs; in raised right hand a sort of wand; in 
lowered left, hardly visible, a small prochodés. Her hair, like that of the 
man, was first drawn in yellow, then touched with black: it is caught up 
into a peculiarly shaped coiffure. 


Numbers 2, and 3, are Attic lekythoi lent to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, and now (1886, Dec.) in the Museum. No. 4 is the 
property of the Museum. Of their history nothing is known beyond 
the fact that they were purchased by Mr. L. D. Allen in Athens, in 1875. 


No. 2. Form more slender than No. 1, or Furtwiingler, op. cit., Taf. v1. 
177. Height, 269 mm.; circum., 226 mm. Neck, mouth, handle and 
lower third of body painted as in No.1. Shoulder and upper two-thirds 
of body covered with dingy white. Shoulder rather flat ; no egg-ornament 
above ; palmette vine as in No. 1, except colors which are only dirty black. 
Body : four brownish-yellow lines around upper portion, one on shoulder 
near edge, one on edge; then the simple meander in black, only above pic- 
ture: on lower edge of white on body, two brownish-yellow lines around 
vase. Rim of foot in native red. Colors used in the drawing only dark 
reddish-brown, and deep red; in ornament, brownish-yellow and black. 
Drawing fair. 

Scene (PL. X1I—x11I, fig. 8): centre, a slender stele bound with fillets ; 
anthemion and egg-ornament; two steps. Right, maiden in profile to left, 
in chiton, over which a himation of deep red: bare right arm extended 
toward stele; left obliterated. Left,a maiden, with head bent forward, in 
chiton, approaches stele bearing in both hands flat basket, in which per- 
haps fruit (pomegranates). Traces of eidolon in field at left of stele and 
fiying toward it. Part of stele, lower part of both figures, except feet of 
left figure, effaced. 

No. 3. Form in general as No. 2, but a little more slender. Fractures 
at neck and handle. Height, 265 mm.; circum., 226mm. Neck, mouth, 
handle and base of body painted as in Nos. 1,2. Shoulder and upper part 
of body covered with dirty yellow, which is darker where the figures are 
clearest—possibly due to fire(?). On shoulder no egg-ornament, and the 
palmette vine as in Nos. 1,2, much effaced; probably only in brown, or 
brownish-black. Body: four yellowish-brown lines, between which mean- 
der, only above picture. Colors used in the scene, only dull red. Draw- 
ing fair. 

Scene (PL. xu-x111, fig. 9): centre, slender stele, with anthemion (below 
no egg-ornament) and two steps; traces of fillets. Right, a woman kneel- 
ing to left; left hand raised above head, right extended covering stele: 
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appears to be nude but probably her garments have been effaced. Over 
her left hand, in field, eidolon flying to left. Left, youth standing in profile 
to right, his nose tip-tilted; right hand extended toward stele. Appar- 
ently nude. Design very much effaced. In field to right of anthemion a 
hand-mirror. 

No. 4. Form as in No.1. Height, 310 mm.; circum.,267 mm. Neck, 
mouth, handle, and lower third of body as in No. 1. Mouth distinctly 
trumpet-shaped. Shoulder: no egg-ornament, but a palmette vine as in 
No. 1, with more elaborate encircling lines; leaves of palmette alternately 
red and black ; red used also in vine: the whole perfectly preserved. Body: 
meander, and inclosing lines as in No. 3; meander only above picture. 
Colors as in No.3. Drawing fair. 

Scene (PL. XU-x11!, fig. 7): centre, rather broad stele, with obscure an- 
themion top, and egg-ornament; two steps; traces of fillets. Right, youth 
standing en face, head in profile turned to left; traces of chlamys: right 
arm extended diagonally downwards; left foot, en face, poorly drawn. 
Left, woman kneeling, right hand extended toward stele ; left, resting upon 
top of head; figure apparently nude, but probably her himation has been 
effaced. In field to left of anthemion small black eidolon flying to right. 

No. 5. Private property of Rev. H. Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
From Athens, 1857. Form as in No. 1, except that there is no distine- 
tion between the neck and shoulder, the two merging into each other: 
the neck is very thick: the handle is slender, and the body, instead of hav- 
ing the usual cylindrical shape, has almost that of an inverted truncated 
cone. Height, 153 mm.; circum., 157 mm. Only the mouth, the back of the 
handle and the base of the body are covered with the black pigment: the 
neck, shoulder, handle (except back), and edge of foot are left in the native 
red, while only the upper two-thirds of the body is covered with the usual 
white coating. Upon the native red of the shoulder is a rudely-drawn ring 
of dots with lines radiating outward from the base of the neck, apparently 
conventionalized lotus buds and stems (ef. numbers 6-9). The upper part 
of the body is encircled by four brownish-black lines, between which we 
should expect the meander: but the meander is not preserved (if it ever 
existed), nor any part of the pictured scene, traces of which, however, 
sketched in red, are clearly evident. This vase belongs to an earlier type 


than numbers 1—4. 


Nos. 6-11 are now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. They 
were purchased in Athens, in 1874, of M. Rhoussopoulos, professor in 


16 This vase I have not seen. My account is based upon a drawing and description 
kindly furnished me by Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, tutor in Dartmouth College. 


On the peculiar coating of Nos, 5-9, see p. 405, note 22. 
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the university, by Mr. Samuel G. Ward, and by him presented to the 
Museum. They were found in “recent [before 1874] excavations 
they are illustrated in PL. X. 


near Athens :” 

No. 6. Form as in Lau, op. cit., Taf. xxut. 3 (with no plastic distinction 
between neck and shoulder). Height, 158 mm.; circum., 182mm. Intact. 
Black and native red as in Lau, ibid.: i. e., black pigment on mouth, back of 
handle, lower part of body: the neck, shoulder, handle (except back), and 
rim of foot, in native red. Mouth, not trumpet-shaped, flat and broad. 
Shoulder decorated with a ring of black dots from which radiate outward, 
toward the edge, black lines. Body: pale salmon-colored rather than dis- 
tinctly white coating; simple meander, between one line above and two 
below, only above picture. Colors, besides the native red and whitish coat- 
ing, only black, which where thinly applied appears brown. Drawing 
indifferent, rapid and careless: anatomy of figure indicated distinctly 
according to a mechanical scheme. 

Scene (PL. X1I-X111, fig. 3): centre, naked youth en face, running to left, 
head in profile to right: right arm raised. Both feet rest on the ground. 
Right, a serpent with raised head pursuing the youth. 

No.7. Form more slender than No. 6. Height, 173 mm.; cireum., 178 
mm. Almost intact. Colors applied and distributed as on No.6: coating 
somewhat whiter. Shoulder ornament as in No. 6, except that ring of dots 
more nearly resembles lotus buds (ef. remark on No.5). Body: around 
upper rim horizontal lines as in No. 6, two above and two below, between 
which—only above picture—a series of vertical parallel lines (cf. Lau, op. 
cit., Taf. xx1, design at upper left-hand corner) instead of meander. Colors 
used, besides native red and white coating, only black, which often appears 
brownish. Drawing fair, but careless. 

Scene (PL. XII-XI1I, fig. 4): centre, woman seated (seat effaced), in profile 
to right, wearing talaric chiton appearing only above her feet and indicated 
by finely drawn parallel lines, over which is a dark gray himation closely 
wrapped about the figure: a sort of hood on the head (drawing obscure) ; 
right hand, raised to face, shows only tips of fingers above the himation : 
" in the 
left hand held above the knees a small round mirror. In field, behind the 


between thumb and forefinger small circular object, perhaps fruit : 


figure, end of a fillet hanging below the border ornament of body. In field, 
to the right, KAVE. 


17Tt is possible this figure is sitting before a rounded tumulus. In Benndorf, op. 
cit., Taf. xx1v. 2, is shown a figure in front of a rounded tumulus. It strikingly re- 
sembles ours, except that the woman is standing and holds no mirror. Behind her 
in the field—as in No. 7—is the end of a fillet which hangs upon the tumulus. 
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No.8. Form as No.6. Height, 167 mm.; circum.,187 mm. Colors ap- 
plied and distributed as in Nos.6,7. On rim of foot a narrow ring painted 
in black. Shoulder ornament as in No.6. Body: yellowish-white coat- 
ing ; four yellowish lines around upper edge between which (two above and 
two below) simple unbroken meander, only above picture (cf. Lau, op. cit., 
Taf. xx1, third design from top in second column from the right). Colors 
(besides white and native red) black, yellowish- and brownish-black ; in 
scene, outlines in reddish-brown, with deeper red in hair and himation of 
the figure. Drawing fair, but careless; much effaced. 

Scene (PL. X1II—XIII, fig. 1): centre, seated female figure, in profile to 
right, bareheaded, in himation ; in extended right hand, arm bare to the 
elbow, a lekythos traced only in outline (larger than the average; form 
as in Furtwingler, Vasensammil., Taf. v1.176). Behind the figure, a long 
slender stele with pointed top ; two steps ; traces of dark red fillets on steps. 
Beyond the stele there may once have been another figure, no trace of which, 
however, remains. 

No.9. Form as No.6. Height, 204 mm.; circum., 236 mm. Intact, ex- 
cept that foot has been attached. Application and distribution of colors 
and ornament as in No. 8; meander as in No. 8, only above picture. Colors 
in scene, dark brown where brush is first applied, afterward lighter, almost 
yellowish: traces of a sort of dark pink on a part of the himation. Draw- 
ing fair, elaborate and usually careful (feet admirable, but hands indiffer- 
ent). Colors bright and distinct, nothing effaced. 

Scene (PL. fig. 6): centre, figure of woman en face, bareheaded, 
running to right, but with face in profile to left; both feet on ground: 
talaric chiton, marked in fine parallel lines, appearing over right forearm, 
shoulder and breast, and below himation ; himation wrapped about body 
and left shoulder and arm: on extended left arm wide and deep canistrum, 
from which depend three fillets and in which are a garland (semicircle 
with dots) and a lekythos; in the right hand extended to left, held by a 
handle is an apparently double basket from which hang down three fillets. 
On the right, near the advanced left foot of the figure, is a low step upon 
which the painter may have intended to draw the stele. 

No. 10. Form more slender than the foregoing : like Furtwingler, Vasen- 
samml., Taf. v1. 177, but with no plastic ridge marking shoulder from neck. 
Height, 248 mm.; circum., 242 mm. Fractured, but skilfully put together. 
Mouth narrow, deep, and trumpet-shaped. Black applied as in the classi- 
cal type of the rv century B. C.; ¢. ¢.,0n mouth, handle, neck and lower part 


of body. Bright and clear white coating on shoulder and main portion of 


body. Shoulder: in black and very sketchy, the so-called egg-ornament 
and the triple palmette vine, only in black. Lines inclosing the meander, 
and around the lower edge of the white, bright yellow; meander, only 
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above picture, the usual fret with occasional cross in rectangle, in black. 
Colors in the scene: lines are traced in light brown and black; fillets, edges 
of anthemion, and himation of figure on left, once dark pink or red; 
chlamys and kothornoi of figure on right touched in black. Drawing 
delicate and accurate in the main (the hands especially graceful); on the 
faces a beautiful expression of pensive sorrow ; somewhat effaced ; colors 
indistinct. 

Scene (PL. XU—Xx1II, fig.5): centre, slender stele with elaborate anthemion, 
behind which emerge the ends of acanthus leaves ; below anthemion, plain 
Lesbian kyma, and below that a band with so-called egg-ornament. Stele 
rests on three steps, the upper one being very low. Behind the stele a 
high rounded tumulus, which like the stele is hung about with dark red 
fillets. Right, a bareheaded ephebos en face, head in profile to left, droop- 
ing, petasos hanging behind his neck ; weight rests on right leg; chlamys, 
held with a pin (not distinct) on right shoulder, is caught over his left fore- 
arm; right arm is extended obliquely forward, fingers and thumb apart ; 
against his left arm held loosely in his fingers two spears; on his feet 
hunter’s boots (kothornos). Left, a bareheaded youth, in profile to right : 
in himation, over left shoulder and under right arm held upon left arm ; 
his right arm is extended, palm upward, toward the stele; in the left hand 
held obliquely downward he holds a lyre of the most frequent type (ef. 
Pottier, Etude, plate rv). 

No. 11. Form as No.10. Height, 251 mm.; circum., 248 mm. Colors 
applied and distributed as in No. 10; meander more involved than in No. 10. 
Colors used on body: brownish-maroon,—in main lines of figure, and in 
shading the maiden’s himation ; yellow,—in the lines inclosing the mean- 
der, and on Charon’s exomis; black,—on one of the fillets on stele, on 
hair of boy, on Charon’s hair and beard, and on the fillets hanging from the 
canistrum and in the hand of the maiden, also in Charon’s exomis ; bril- 
liant dark scarlet—on Charon’s cap, on one of the fillets on the stele, and 
on rim (across the breast) of the boy’s himation. The figures were drawn 
before the stele was put in. Drawing rapid, but very graceful and skilful. 

Scene (PL. XII-XI1U, fig. 2): centre, stele and ornament as in No. 10; an- 
themion more sketchy ; stele with three steps; in front of stele, and part ly 
hiding it, stands a boy, en face with head in profile to left; hair rather 
long; in himation, enfolding him except right shoulder and right arm, 
which extends obliquely downward to left, with fingers as in ephebos of 
No. 10: impossible to decide whether or not he may have had a coin between 
the thumb and forefinger of right hand, probably he did not. Left, Charon 
in his boat, above the level of the steps of the stele; boat of the simplst 
form with long pointed prow; on the side near the prow an oblong figure 
as ornament. Charon standing in boat in profile to right, his right knee 
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bent, leans forward and extends his right arm, palms upward, to the boy ; 
in his raised left hand he holds his pole, the lower end of which passes 
behind the stele. Charon, whose face is that of the nobler, gentler type, 
wears the common conical sailor’s cap, painted dark scarlet, a band about 
its rim, and (apparently) a sort of button at the top, and a bright yellow 
exomis. Right, a maiden standing en face, with head in profile to left ; her 
face is obliterated: she wore a himation, leaving only the right shoulder 
extended with bent elbow toward the stele, and in the hand she holds a 
black fillet; on her left arm, and raised to the height of her shoulder, is a 


and arm uncovered, and probably a sleeveless chiton. Her right arm is 


shallow canistrum from which hang down two fillets. 


Among the important modifications and variations in these scenes 
should be mentioned the different forms and sizes of the stele. It is 
well known that in Attika, in the sixth century B.c., the long and 
slender stele was frequent ; in the fifth, the tumulus without stele seems 
to have supplanted it; but in the fourth century the stele, now become 
shorter and wider, is again in favor. The lekythoi frequently exhibit 
stele and rounded tumulus together. At first the stele is a long and 
slender slab, sometimes an actual column with an architectural capi- 
tal ; it is capped by an ornament of the nature of an anthemion (con- 
ventionalized palmette) or of a pediment, or by a mere horizontal band 
or moulding : sometimes it is surmounted by the figure of an animal, 
such asa lion. Later the height varies. On the tumulus, or burial- 
mound, which is occasionally found alone, is frequently represented a 
vase, The lekythos itself, which in the form of a huge marble monu- 
ment is found in Attic cemeteries of the fourth century B.c.,"* does not, 
however, figure as such in any lekythoi-paintings, so far as known. 

In many of the scenes the stele seems to stand for the tomb and 
its contents, and it is often treated as if it were the dead himself. It 
is oiled and perfumed, decorated with the funeral taeniae, or fillets, 
and approached with attitudes and gestures of reverence and worship. 


On the upper part of the stele and in the field are now and then to be 


8 For a picture of such burial monuments, see Mitchell, History of Ancient Seulp- 
ture, p. 505. Cf. also Arch. Zeit. 1864, p. 145; and Gaz. Archéol. 1. plate v1, pp. 21, 
41, with other literature cited by Wolters in Friederichs Bausteine (1885), pp. 358-360. 

Milchhéfer (cited by Mrs. Mitchell, op. cit. p. 383), Mitth. d. Athen. Inst. v, p. 173, 
suggests, as an explanation of the absence of grave monuments with the tumulus in 
the fifth century, that these consisted of painted terracotta vases (lekythoi, amphorae, 
ete.) of a tall, slender shape, which by reason of their fragile character have disap- 


peared, 
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seen conventionalized or realistic representations of foliage, in which— 
almost entirely in the later lekythoi—the acanthus is especially fre- 
quent. 

The persons present at the stele are usually women and maidens. 
When men are figured, it is commonly the ephebos with petasos and 
chlamys, often having the appearance of a passer-by who has paused 
for a moment at the grave. Very seldom a mounted horseman fig- 
ures in the scene. One of the persons is sometimes seated, either in a 
chair or on the steps of the stele, and is commonly receiving the offer- 
ings of those who approach. Once in a while a woman kneels on the 
steps of the stele, and seems to be listening: another woman, in the 
same attitude, is fastening fillets to the monument, or laying a garland 
upon it. The dress of the figures is very seldom the black or sober 
violet prescribed by law for the thirty days of mourning (Plutarch, 
Per.28). The himation is sometimes blue, or red, or pink. This may 
indicate that these visits to the tomb were supposed to take place at times 


later than the legal period of mourning. Where an expression of grief 


is given the figure, it is usually that of calm or of impassive resigna- 
tion: but commonly there is no expression of any sort upon the faces. 
The hand with upturned palm, or with thumb and forefinger drawn 
together, is extended toward the stele. At times, the head rests upon 
the hand in the attitude which to the Greeks signified grief, rather 
than mere meditation as in modern art. Occasionally, the visitors 
seem to be conversing with the dead. It is almost needless to add 
that there is no attempt at individual portraiture on any of these vases. 

The objects in the hands of the persons approaching the grave are 
of the most varied character: some objects are such as were associated 
with the funeral banquet; others, favorite articles; others, merely 
ornaments for the stele, or sacred offerings (wine, etc.) for libations, or 
oil for anointing the tomb. In the canistrum (zavodv), the wide, flat 
basket borne by the women, we see fillets, garlands, vases (lekythoi and 
alabastra) with perfumes, boxes with incense; honey-cakes, pomegran- 


ates, perhaps eggs: there are also representations, in the pictures, of 


mirrors, strigils, swords, ete. A bird, a fan, a rouge-pot, or a mirror 
hints that the dead was a woman or girl ; a dog or sword, that he was 
aman or youth. The vases figured in these scenes are very numerous 
and varied: the hydria, or large water jar, with three handles; the 
oinochoé and prochods, different forms of wine-pitchers ; the phiale or 
flat saucer used in making libations; the lekane, the pyxis, the plem- 
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choé with its flat top and solid base; the alabastron and the arybal- 
los, a sort of cruet with peculiar handles, for holding the oil used in 
anointing the slab; but, above all, the lekythos itself, containing per- 
fumes. These lekythoi—which are usually of the less slender form— 
when not in the hands or in the baskets of the persons making offer- 
ings are either fastened by fillets to the stele, or stand upon the steps 
of it, or of the tumulus when the latter is figured in place of the stele. 
Sometimes is represented a large amphora upon the top of the tumu- 
lus, placed there to receive the liquid offerings. 

Not alone were the bodily wants of the dead to be satisfied: in his 
loneliness, his spirit must be cheered by sweet music. There are sev- 
eral instances where the lyre figures prominently in lekythoi-paint- 
ings, sometimes in the hand of a standing or of a seated person, some- 
times leaning against the stele: in one instance the tympanum, a sort 
of tambourine, is in the hands of a woman. 

Most of the articles represented in these simple pictures, so numer- 
ous and varied, and in some cases so costly, were left at the tomb. In 
recent excavations of graves upon which the earth has gathered, in the 
lapse of time, it is not unusual to recover them. That they should have 
tempted the cupidity of the lawless and sacrilegious is not surprising : 
it is for this reason that many mortuary inscriptions contain denuncia- 
tions and curses, intended for all who should disturb the tomb. Lucian 
(Nigr. 30), writing many centuries later, speaks of servants stationed 
at tombs to guard the offerings placed there by friends of the dead, 

The information upon the manners, customs, and beliefs of the an- 
cient Athenians to be won from these interesting lekythoi-pictures has 
been by no means exhausted. Here is a field as yet not thoroughly 
explored by any one. The information obtained in such inquiries is 
autographic : it does not come to us through the muddy and perplex- 
ing medium of centuries of dictionary-makers, nor through the distort- 
ing lens of philosophy or of poetical speculation, but immediately from 
the hands and hearts of simple artizans, who themselves reflect uncon- 


sciously the age in which they lived. 


IIT. 


The discussion of our lekythoi will lack an important element of 
completeness, if we do not ascertain their place in the development of 
this variety of vase-painting. The task of ascertaining this place must 
at present necessarily be tentative and provisional: this question has 
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not yet received the systematic and thorough examination in all its 
details that is required for its final settlement. Some excellent and 
most suggestive hints, however, have been thrown out by Furtwiingler."” 
Taking advantage of these, and following the lines laid down by the 
Berlin archeologist, supplementing and more closely classifying here 
and there, we now proceed to sketch the history of Attic white leky- 
thoi. We shall thus expect to establish chronological divisions, into 
some one of which each of the lekythoi published in this article, so far 
as it is original, must evidently fall.” 

In outlining the history of white lekythoi, hardly more than a cer- 
tain order of development, or the chronological sequence of certain 
favorite types, can be determined, with perhaps approximate dates for 
a few vases in the several groups or series thus ascertained. This 
grouping must be based upon the independent application of several 
criteria in the study of the material, the results of each such applica- 
tion supplementing and correcting the results gained from the applica- 
tion of the other criteria. Now the criteria chosen are (1) form of vase, 
(2) technique, (3) types of subordinate decoration, (4) certain charac- 
teristics of the scenes painted upon the vases, and (5) inscriptions. 

The earliest prevailing form of the white lekythoi is a short stout 
vase with large body, with no distinction of shoulder, and with wide 
handle attached to rim of mouth and body (Furtwiingler, Vasensammi., 
Taf. v1, No. 102). This form is sueceeded by one in which the body re- 
mains stout, but is marked off at the upper end with a high shoulder ; 
it has a cylindrical neck, a low narrow mouth, handle attached below 
the mouth’s rim (Furtwiingler, tbid., No. 175). Very few vases of this 
form have the white ground, and then only on a small part of the vase. 
The white ground becomes frequent in the following form.*' The body 


1% Arch. Zeitung, 1880, pp. 135-137; and in the classifications and descriptions of the 
Berlin lekythoi, in his Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, 1885. 

20 Inasmuch as certain types of fabrication, decoration and artistic technique were 
slow in receiving recognition, and were perpetuated long after they had ceased to be 
the prevalent types, it becomes impossible to assign its exact date to any special vase 
under consideration: the utmost that may be done in most cases is, to assert that 
the type to which the vase belongs prevailed at such and such a period, but that the 
specimen in hand may be earlier or later than this period. It is with this under- 
standing that the vases above catalogued are assigned places in the following chrono- 
logical sketch. 

22Qur No.5 has a form which is earlier, as prevalent form, than the form just 
now mentioned. But it by no means follows that this particular vase is therelore 


necessurily an earlier vase. 
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of the vase now becomes slimmer, swelling upward from the foot by a 
curve at first sudden and then gradual. The shoulder is almost flat : 
the neck is long and narrow: the mouth of the vase is high and broad, 
cup-shaped, and frequently also narrower, deeper and trumpet-shaped. 
The handle is attached as in the preceding form. Most lekythoi figured 
on the lekythoi-pictures are of this form, which must have been preva- 
lent through a long period. Before it falls into disuse it is sueceeded 
by a still slimmer form, with high (instead of flat) shoulder, shorter 
neck, and (usually) trumpet-shaped mouth—the form described as 
typical on p. 387. 

The four other criteria we shall simultaneously make use of: viz., 
technique, decoration, pictured scenes, and inscriptions, 

The earlier forms of lekythoi with white ground have a technique 
which in many of its features requires us to place them in the period 
of Black-figured ware, both early, and later. It is, however, in the 
late or second division of this period that white begins to be used as 
a ground color on the body of the vase. The application of a thin 
chalky coating on the picture part of the native red of vases was prac- 
tised at this time, not only for lekythoi, but also for oinochoai, kylikes, 
etc. This white coating is almost never now put on the shoulder of the 
lekythos. The mouth, back of handle and lower part of the body re- 
ceive a black coating. The shoulder is decorated, at first, on the native 
red, with figures of animals (lion, hen, hare, ete.), and then these with 
the palmette; lotus buds with radiating lines are also used alone on the 
native red shoulder; the so-called egg-ornament appears on the upper 
edge of the shoulder, and then the meander on the upper part of the 
body. All this is done before the white coating has extended upon the 
shoulder, These motives reappear later. The pictured scenes upon 
these lekythvi are mostly but not entirely mythical. Very few leky- 
thoi of this period are found in a perfect condition: they have usually 
been badly burned and defaced by fire. The vases of later years, which 
are preserved in great numbers and very perfectly, owe their preserva- 
tion to their having been merely buried, rather than first burned and 
then buried with the dead. The typical or classical form of the white 
lekythos is already reached in the latter part of the period of the Black- 
figured ware, which might roughly be placed from 550-450 B. c., the 
last years of it being contemporaneous with the earlier years of the 
period known as that of Red-figured ware. 

It is in this period of Red-figured ware, with its subdivisions known 
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as the severe, the early-free (before 400 B. c.), and the late-free, especially 
in the last of the three, that white lekythoi most abound. At the out- 
set, the newly acquired red-figured technique is transferred to the white 
lekythoi ; instead of figures in dead black, fully filled in, outline draw- 
ings—at first in the severe style—are made on the white ground. In 
the earlier stage of the severe style, these outlines are drawn in thin 
fine lines; eyes are represented en face in profile faces ; the white ground 
is of a dirty yellow. In the later stage of the severe style, the outlines 
are bluntly drawn with the brush and with the black pigment of the 
coating, or with a thin yellowish paint, while the ground is usually a 
clear, bright white. Eyes are represented in profile. In the earlier 
stage, the scenes depicted are mostly from ordinary or home life, or of 
such familiar divinities as Eros, Nike, ete. In the later stage,” perhaps 
about 480-450 B. c., begin to appear in increasing numbers representa- 
tions of the cult of the tomb. On these lekythoi the grave is usually a 
tumulus, before which sometimes stands a very slender stele. 

Long before this time, the custom had prevailed of placing these 
lekythoi, among the other offerings, with the dead. The feeling grad- 
ually gained recognition that the appropriate scenes for vases designed 
for these uses were such as would suggest the loving devotion of sur- 
vivors, and, as an expression of this feeling, scenes of the cult of the 
grave became the rule. In these two stages of the severe subdivision of 
Red-figured ware, the body of the white lekythos alone (with few ex- 
ceptions) is coated with white. On the native red of the shoulder are 
painted the palmette vine and other motives mentioned above, though 
the animal decoration disappears : the neck and lower part of the body 
are left uncovered. But soon the natural step is taken of covering these 
parts with the black pigment, such as was used on contemporaneous 
Red-figured ware proper. The white coating is likewise extended over 
the shoulder. The classical form of the white lekythos had become 
fixed several decades before: now, by this innovation, which becomes 
the rule, the classical type of decoration becomes fixed ;. @. e., the shoul- 
der and body are white, while the other parts of the vase are coated a 


*2Tt is perhaps here that we should place Nos. 5-9. Note on No.7 the inscription in 
the old-Attic alphabet. The term White Lekythoi is sometimes restricted to vases of 
the decoration of Nos. 1-4, and 10,11. Nos. 5-9 may belong to the class designated by 
Dumont as vases dits du type de Loeres. Cf. Collignon, Catal., pp. 88-99 ; Pottier, Etx le, 
pp. 4,5. The White Lekythoi xar’ éfox#v are coated with a chalky coating which 
is distinctly white, and easily flakes off: in the vases de Locres the coating is usually 


a yellowish-white, as firm as the other colors on the vase. 
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deep black. Just about this time the meander ornament is sometimes 
used both above and below the picture ; later, the lower band was dis- 
carded, The Olympichos vase* shows this transition stage admirably, 
and also, by means of its inscription, in the old-Attie alphabet, written 
mostly from right to left, enables us to fix upon a date, at least not 
much later than 450 B.c., near which time it was probably made. 

It is, however, in the next subdivision of the Red-figured ware, 7. e. 
in the early-free, which may be regarded as extending to about 400 B.c., 
that sepulchral scenes begin very distinctly to predominate. There are 
many lekythoi of this period without any white ground whatever. The 
types of form and of subordinate decoration previously fixed are fol- 
lowed: in the meander a cross or an X begins to be inserted as in 
our No.1. Besides the black pigment of the coating, dark red is used 
in touching up here and there, as in the alternate leaves of the palmette 
vine on the shoulder. The main outlines are now traced with a dry 
point, over which is drawn the brush charged with color. Colors be- 
come more various. Outlines are traced not only in the usual black, 
but also in dark red, and in greyish tints; details are filled in with 
these colors and also with violet, blue, and green. The stele becomes 
less slender, and the tumulus less frequent. On all these vases the 
shoulder is decorated with the triple palmette vine; and the meander, 
instead of encircling the vase, extends only above the picture.” 

In the second, or so-called /ate-free, subdivision of Red-figured 
ware, subsequent to 400 B.c., the lekythoi are in many cases won- 
derful works of art. We now have perfected polychromy on a 
white ground, The outlines previously drawn with a dry point are 
traced over with a brownish-red paint, and a rich variety of colors is 
used in filling in, for garments, ete. Violet is common. The pal- 
mette vine on the shoulder is omitted in many cases: the shoulder 
then remains white or is partly covered by the acanthus leaves which 
rise upward from the top of the broad stele. The meander likewis« 

3 Furtwiingler, Vasensamml., No. 2252; Arch. Zeitung, 1880, p. 134. 

6 and KAVOS xaids. 

*% Tlere belongs our No. 1, and at about the same time Nos. 2,3, and 4. The Munich 
vase (Jahn’s Catalogue, No. 209; cf. p. 392) belongs to about the same time as No. 1, 
though in coloring it is richer. The Dromippos vase in Berlin (Furtwiingler, Vasen- 
samml., No. 2443), with its inscription in the new-Attic alphabet, and with its «a7 6c 
sentiment, suggests 400 B. c. as not very far from the date at which this type of white 


lekythoi prevailed. Our Nos. 10, 11 are probably later. 
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begins to be omitted: at first the horizontal lines inclosing it are re- 
tained, and then they are omitted. Finally, the white coating is ex- 
tended over the whole vase. The colors in the paintings are often 
treated with great art: according to Pottier, flesh parts are tinted, and 
rendered with an eye to light and shade. The stele on these products 
is usually low and broad. The acanthus ornament, which, on datable 
Attic reliefs, is said first to appear early in the fourth century, is like- 
wise found here. 

Toward the latter part of this period, the preparation of these vases 
has become so much of an industry that the signs of careless work 
become more and more apparent; the clay used is of a poor quality ; 
the white coating coarse and inferior; and the art of these humble 
artizans loses something of the ideal loveliness that marked the work 
of their craft in the first and second thirds of the fourth century B. c. 


JoHN HENRY WRIGHT. 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Tilk PORTRAITURE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT: 
A TERRACOTTA HEAD IN MUNICH. 


I. 


The portraiture of Alexander III of Macedon has long been one of 
the vexed questions of ancient iconography ; a circumstance the stranger 
from the historical certainty that the royal lineaments were often por- 
trayed. Nor was this done mechanically or perfunctorily, as may have 
been the case with such worthies as Demetrios of Phaleron or Hadrian 
(Pausanias, 1, 18. 6): but in such fashion, and by artists so famous, 
that a history of Greek art would be incomplete without a considera- 


tion of the types thus created. 


herd 


Pliny (Hist. Nat. v1, 37. 125) reports the tradition about a decree of 


Alexander, granting to Apelles, Pyrgoteles, and Lysippos, a monopoly 
of the reproduction of his features, within the limits of the art that 
was the peculiar domain of each: painting, gem-cutting, and bronze 
statuary. This is sufficiently distinct. The corroborative passages that 
have been collected’ are less exact. In particular, the Greek writers 
express themselves in a way that does not tend to sustain the hypo- 
thesis, that Alexander actually promulgated a decree on so trivial a 
matter. It has been severally conjectured, that these artists were 
appointed his official portraitists, court-painters, as it were ; that he 
refused to sit to any others ; and that only these three were honored 
with his own orders. We learn of too many portraits by other 
eminent painters and sculptors to admit for a moment that the privi- 
lege was actually an exclusive one. The most noteworthy circumstance 
is the striking omission of any reference to sculpture or sculptors proper, 
the “stone-scrapers ” (Ac¢AoF00e) of archaic art ; more especially when 
a branch of art so subordinate as gem-cutting is made so prominent. 
In another passage (XXXVI, 8), Pliny restricts the privilege accorded 
to the gem-cutter to the use, in the portraiture of Alexander, of the 

1Brunn’s Geschichte der griech. Kiinstler, 1, p. 363; 1, pp. 209, 489: Overbeck’s 


Schriftquellen, Nos. 1446 sqq. 
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emerald, or the stone the ancients knew by that name. Very probably, 
but one was ever engraved with his patron’s profile by Pyrgoteles, who 
owes to this anecdote a celebrity his title to which is very dubious, 
since nothing further is known of him, or of works by his hand. Yet 
his name has been used as the personification of ancient glyptics by a 
modern authority on this subject ;? and an elementary handbook by a dis- 
tinguished French archzeologist, of which an English version has lately 
been issued, places this relatively obscure artist at the very head of all 
Greek gem-cutters.* A fine sardonyx cameo, signed TTY PTOTEAHS, 
and representing Alexander wearing on his head a lion’s mask, was 
published by Stosch (Gemm. aat. cael. t. LV) in the last century, but 
need not further engage our attention, inasmuch as it was decl: wed a 
forgery by Bracci (Mem. degli antichi incisori, 11, p. 184) and by Winck- 
elmann (Mon. ant. ined., 1, p. LXXVU). Suetonius tells of an intaglio- 
head of Alexander used as a signet by Augustus. No mention of an illus- 
trious engraver is made in his casual notice, but it is a safe presumption 
that none but a stone cut by some exceedingly skilful lapidary would 
have enjoyed this marked preference of the imperial virtuoso: indeed, 
it is much more Jikely that a fine antique gem took his princely fancy, 
than that he deliberately chose to publish his admiration for a character 
and a career that were quite the antithesis of his own. 

Of Apelles, Pliny (xxxv, 93) says, broadly, that it is superfluous 
to enumerate how often he painted both Alexander and Philip. His 
career, begun in the reign of Philip, did not reach its close until long 
after Alexander’s, with which its culmination was coincident. He 
flourished, says Pliny (xxxv, 19), in the cxur Olympiad (332-328 
B.c.). Chief among this artist’s portraits of Alexander was one at 
Ephesos, treasured in the temple of Artemis; the one for which he was 
paid twenty talents in gold, the money being measured to him, not 
counted. Cicero refers to it (in Verr. rv, 60. 135) as a treasure the Ephe- 
sians could not be induced to part with; and its preéminence gave rise to 
this rather weak epigram: “There are two Alexanders, the invincible, 
by Philip, and the inimitable, by Apelles.”* As a portrait, neverthe- 
less, it was a failure. The hero was figured after the type of the god 


? Krause, Pyrgoteles, oder die Steine der Alten, 1856. 

3“ Gem-cutting attained perfection in Pyrgoteles, who engraved the seal of Alex- 
ander.” Collignon, A Manual of Greek Archeology, translated by J. H. Wright: New 
York and London, 1886, p. 338. , 

* Plutarch, De Alexandri M. seu virtute seu fortuna, 2. 
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Zeus, holding a thunderbolt. Lysippos, the sculptor, blamed A pelles, 
the painter, severely and justly (though perhaps with a rival’s pique 
at the twenty talents) for giving to a mortal this divine attribute: say- 
ing that he himself had given to his statue only a spear, the true and 
appropriate glory of which no time would take away (Plut., de Isid. et 
Osirid., 24). The attribute chosen by Apelles entailed more direct 
neglect of individual feature on account of the brown and dusky color 
he had to give his hero in order to furnish a suitable contrast to the 
painted lightning: Plutarch (Vita Alexandri, 4) notes how contrary 
this was to actuality, since Alexander’s skin was of a rare whiteness, 
with a ruddy glow about the breast and face. Apparently, the artistic 
reason escaped him. This celebrated picture by the prince of technic, 
who added ivory-black to the painter’s palette,’ and first discovered 
the application of vitreous varnish (Plin. H. N. xxxv, 97), must have 
possessed some of the qualities we moderns most readily associate with 
the name of Rembrandt: enargeia and krasis, which words, in this 
context, I shall render by the terms relief and warmth, so familiar in 
our artists’ vernacular, are the qualities Plutarch ascribes to it.2 Ac- 
cordingly, where a single commendation of a particular excellence has 
been handed down, it is not any characteristic feature or expression that 
is mentioned, but it is that the thunderbolt or lightning, and the fingers 
that held it, seemed to stand out from the picture-plane (Plin. H. N. 
XXXvV, 92). Brunn,’ endeavoring to place the Kolophonian master, 
aptly alludes to a certain analogy between the type of a reigning con- 
queror he embodied, and David d’ Angers’ renowned painting of “ Bona- 
parte crossing the Alps.” 

The analogy of two other compositions by Apelles, with Alexander 
as the principal figure, bears out Brunn’s comparison : these paintings 
Augustus hung in a chief place in his forum. Purely allegorical, they 
represented Alexander on a triumphal car driven by Victory and es- 
corted, like a second Sun-god, by Kastor and Polydeukes, stars of the 
morning and evening, or accompanied by a personification of Triumph 
and driving War before him with hands tied on his back. Claudius 


cut out Alexander’s face from both paintings, and had the features of 


Augustus substituted. If this was madness, there was method in it. 
Personality, in these compositions, was immaterial, was an accident. 


*Plin. H. N. xxxv, 42: Apelles conmentus est ex ebore conbusto facere atramentum, 
quod elephantinum vocatur. 6De Alexandri M. s. virtute s. fortuna, 2. 
7 Geschichte der griech. Kiinstler, 11, p.219. Plin. H. N. xxxv, 93, 94. 
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Quite opposite, as his criticism of Apelles indicated, was the method 
of portraiture adopted by the third of the preferred artists, Lysippos 
of Sikyon. His many portraits of Alexander, in a series that opened 
with the conqueror’s boyhood,’ and what Pliny (#7. N. xxxr1v, 37) 
styles the “inexplicable multitude” of the bronzes with which he 
flooded the cities of Hellas, identified his time with the historical period 
known as the age of Alexander.” Famous above all was the figure 
with the spear, the same contrasted by himself with the fulminant ideal 
conceived by Apelles." Epigrammatists” celebrated the master-stroke 
that made a very deformity singularly expressive of the subject’s actual 
character of haughty ambition, no less than the equally characteristic 
leonine fierceness of the eyes. Every schoolboy knows that Alexan- 
der’s head inclined slightly towards the left shoulder: he was afflicted 
with that flaw of muscular anatomy known to physicians as torti collis, 
which consists in a shortness of one of the great sternocleido-mastoid 
muscles of the neck. . These muscles, when they normally contract 
simultaneously, bend the neck forward ; but, when they pull singly 
on the mastoid process of the temporal bone, each turns the head to 
the opposite side,” as a rudder is turned by its yoke-lines. Other 
sculptors had rendered this defect, together with the sparkle and lustre 
of Alexander’s eyes," without attaining to that expressiveness of form 
and feature which revealed his true individuality, or ethos, Their 
statues were like certain of his campanions and successors, who affected 
a moist eye and a mimetic droop of the head, without, somehow, be- 
coming more impressive for this. One Stasikrates, whom Tzetzes con- 
trasts with Lysippos,” gained no credit with his patron by suppressing 
physical defects which his rival had honestly rendered. 

No other single statue of Alexander by Lysippos is specifically men- 
tioned. Two elaborate compositions,—the Squadron of Alexander at 
the battle on the Granikos, and Alexander’s Hunt wrought by Lysip- 
pos in conjunction with Leochares,—recall the hunts and battle-pieces 


®Thid., xxxtv, 63. 

Plin. H. N.xxxtv, 51; cxut. (Olympiade) Lysippus fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus. 

1! Citations collected by Overbeck, Antike Schriftquellen, 1479-1484, s. n. Lysippos. 

'2 Poseidippos, Anthologia Graeca, 11, 50. 14, et al.; Archelaos, Anth. Gr. 11, 57.1, et al. 

13See Duval’s Artistic Anatomy, ch. xx111; Baumeister’s Denkméiler des klassischen 
Altertums, s. n. Alerander der Grosse. 

4 duudtov thy Kal bypéryta, Plut. de Al. M. seu virt. seu fortuna, 11. 2; 
Solinus (c. 15) describes him as letis oculis et illustribus. 


18 Overbeck, No. 1484. 
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of Assyrian kings on the bas-reliefs of Nimrfid and Khorsabad. And 
one may conjecture they were inspired by those carved histories. Like 
them, they chronicled actual events. How very Assyrian are the 
bronze hounds, the lion at close quarters with the king, and Krateros, 
one of his noble attendants’ coming to his aid, figures of which 
Plutarch tells! Krateros had dedicated the group at Delphoi."” Another 
group representing Alexander’s Hunt, the work of the artist’s son Eu- 
thykrates, existed at Thespiai."* The Squadron, transported by Metellus 
Macedonicus from Dion to Rome, contained twenty-five equestrian 
figures, besides that of Alexander himself [and nine foot soldiers? ]. 


This battle-piece also was reproduced by Euthykrates for the city of 


Thespiai, with how much or little fidelity cannot be known.” Such 
compositions are not of necessity iconic, yet Plutarch informs us that, 
in the Hunt, the noble near to the King (Krateros), the lion and the 
hounds, were portraits; and that the twenty-five horsemen in the 
Squadron were individual portraits of those of Alexander’s compan- 
ions that fell in the cavalry charge on the Granikos.” 

We have seen that Leochares of Athens was associated with Lysip- 
pos of Sikyon in the production of the quasi-Assyrian Royal Lion 
Hunt. Leochares was the elder of the two sculptors, an adept in 
various plastic technics and, like the other, a born portraitist. Alex- 
ander had sat to both of them in his boyhood. Long before any privi- 
lege in regard to the royal portrait could have been granted, the 
Athenian master executed Philip’s commission for the gold and ivory 
portraits seen by Pausanias (v, 20. 9) in the Philippeion at Olympia. 
The young crown-prince figured here in a family series, with his 
father, mother, and grandparents. To the earliest period of Alexan- 
der’s fame, or the seven years between the battle of Chaironeia and 
his accession, must be ascribed, in general, such paintings and statues 
as formed pendants to portraits of Philip, or grouped the son with the 
father. A picture of Alexander “still a boy,” by Antiphilos, hung 
in the portico of Philip at Rome. The date is thus fixed of a paint- 
ing of the goddess Athena with Philip and Alexander, by the same 


® Overbeck, 1485-1491. 17Plut. Alex. M. 40. 

1* To quote but one example from antiquity, the recovered Hermes with the infant 
Dionysos, of Praxiteles, was similarly identical in subject with a work of his father, 
and probably a free copy. 

Plin. H. N. xxxrv, 66. 

0 Plin. H. N. xxxiv, 64; Arrian. Anab. 1, 16.7; Plut. Al. 4.16; Vell. Paterc. 1, 
11.3; Justinus x1, 6. 13 (corrupt: for centum XX equites read circum). 
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artist, which was shown to strangers in the portico of Octavia.” To 
the same category belong a couple of portrait-statues, Philip and Alex- 
ander again, by Chaireas, and Euphranor’s bronze chariots, in which 
each was figured standing, and drawn by four horses.” 

The list of contemporary portraits of Alexander that I have given, 
is certainly long enough (especially if it be borne in mind that only 
noted canvasses and statues were recorded by our authorities) to dispel 
any lingering illusions concerning the effectiveness of the prohibitory 
decree : yet, even two additional numbers, and these denoting the work 
of no mean hands, will probably fail to make it quite complete. Nikias, 
best remembered, in spite of his success in ambitious pictorial compo- 
sition, as the limner of Praxiteles, was the author of “an excellent 
Alexander” seen by Pliny (77. N. Xxxv, 131) in the portico of Pom- 
pey. Protogenes, whom Apelles advised to paint the deeds of the 
great Emathian conqueror, as subjects destined to live forever, prob- 
ably did not consider the proposition flattering to his talent; he pre- 
ferred, as a rule, to show the power of his brush in the broader field 
of genre subjects, but threw off'a fanciful group of Alexander and Pan.” 
The sensible charm of such a subject, the underlying thought of which 
would not be more than a play on words to us, must, I cannot help 
thinking, have lain mainly in the possibilities it afforded for idyllic 
treatment, and but subordinately in the opportunity for the display of 
the artist’s consummate skill in technical elaboration. 


ALFRED EMERSON. 
[ To be continued. ] 


Plin. H. N. xxxv, 114. % Ibid. xxxiv, 75, 78. 
Plin. N.xxxv, 106. 
«For a different opinion, see Brunn, Geschichte der griech. Kiinstler, 1, pp. 239, 240. 
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II. 
THE PORTICO OF THE LATERAN BASILICA. 
[PLrate XIV.] 


Of late years, the Roman school of architects, sculptors and painters 
of the xm, xm and xIv centuries has been receiving some of the 
attention it deserves as an important factor in the early revival of the 
fine arts in Italy ; a revival which we, misled by Vasari, have been 
too prone to attribute entirely to the Tusean schools. Unfortunately, 
not many of the works of this Roman school remain in Rome itself: 
the greater part were swept away by the iconoclastic mania of the 
Renaissance. But whoever may undertake the rehabilitation of this 
interesting School will find their works scattered through all the small 
towns of the Roman States: from the Neapolitan provinces on the 
South to the borders of Tuscany on the North, including a great part 
of Umbria. I hope to make known, some day, several of the Umbrian 
churches built by Roman architects from the x1 to the x1 century, 
as they are among the most noble specimens of Italian Romanesque. 

These Roman artists formed themselves into schools, sometimes 
confined to members of one family, which handed down their artistic 
traditions through several generations. These artists united, to a re- 
markable degree, varied talents, and often practised the three arts in 
their several branches. The best-known of these families is that which 
is popularly called the “Cosmati,” to whom we attribute that beautiful 
style of mosaic ornamentation which was lavished on pulpits, thrones, 
tombs, confessions, screens, and other forms of church furniture and 
architecture. The “Cosmati” worked principally in Rome, but ex- 
tended their sphere far on either side: to Orvieto on the north, and 
down to Anagni and the Abruzzi. The school of Paulus, which origi- 
nated at the close of the x1 century, seems to have worked mainly in 
the provinces ; while that of the Vassalletti (xu—X111) is found both in 
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and out of Rome.' There are many artists whom we have not yet been 
able to relate to any of these known families. 

The artist, one of whose hitherto unknown works will be described 
in this paper, had the same remarkable versatility that belonged to so 
many of this School. The work itself has been noticed, though very 
imperfectly, but its authorship has never been discovered. N1IcoLo 
DI ANGELO, or NICOLAUS ANGELI, was a noted Roman artist of the 
latter half of the x11 century about whom we know somewhat more 
than of most of his contemporaries. As an architect, he is known to 
have built, with Giacomo di Lorenzo of the “‘Cosmati” school, the con- 
fession of San Bartolommeo all’ Isola, at Rome, under Alexander ITI 
(c. 1180) ;? an inscription with the date 1170, given by Promis, attrib- 
utes to him and his son the altar of the cathedral of Sutri;* and he 
was employed on the Basilica of San Lorenzo at Rome. As a sculptor, 
he is known to have executed, with Pietro Vassalletto,‘ the Paschal 
candlestick of the Basilica of San Paolo, one of the most remarkable 
examples of early Italian sculpture. He has been regarded, then, as 
only architect and sculptor: the present paper will show that he was 


also a good mosaicist. 
In the Middle Ages, the front of the Lateran Basilica had attached 


to it an open portico, the architrave of which was divided horizontally 
into three narrow sections: above, a decoration of sculptured heads sup- 
ported the roof; in the centre, a broader band was adorned with mo- 
saics, in compartments separated by roundels; below, was the famous 
inscription, DOGMATE PAPALI DATVR AC SIMVL IMPERIALI, QVOD SIM 
CVNCTARVM MATER, ete., still preserved in the modern fagade: on 


the pier at the southern end of the portico and immediately under 
the above-mentioned inscription were the words, NICOLAVS ANGELI 
FECIT HOC OPys, showing him to be the architect of the portico, and 
the author of its mosaic decoration. This latter inscription passed 
unnoticed, and was destroyed with the portico when the fagade was 
rebuilt under Clement XIJ. The only remaining trace of it is in the 
engraving of the facade in Ciampini’s De Sacris Aedificiis & Constan- 


1 Cf. Stevenson’s remarks on this family, reported in De Rossi’s Bull. di Arch. 
Cristiana, 1880, p. 59. 

2 A. Ricci, Storia del? Architettura in Italia: Roma, 1848-53, vol. 1, pp. 358, 378. 

3 [bid. p. 549. 

* Bull. di Arch. Cristiana, 1880, p. 90. The discovery was made by Sig. Enrico 


Stevenson. 
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tino Magno constructis (Romae, 1693, tab. 1). The inseription is given 
quite plainly, but apparently escaped the observation of all Roman 
archeologists. The only writer who has noticed it is Mgr. Rohault 
de Fleury in his monumental work, Le Latran au Moyen-Age. But 
he wrongly considers “ Nicolo Angeli” to be a Tuscan of the same 
family as the biographer of Giacomo Turriti(!), and to have lived 
e. 1290 under Nicholas 1V. He was evidently ignorant of the exist- 
ence of a x11 century Roman artist. Ciampini, who also asserts the 
mosaics to have been executed under Nicholas LV, follows Pompeo 
Ugonio,® who is also Rohault de Fleury’s authority. But the attri- 
bution of the mosaics to the earlier date is not merely on the faith 
of the inscription of Nicolaus. Johannes Diaconus, who seems to have 
lived after the middle of the xm century and who dedicated his work 
to Alexander III, gives the long inscription of the portico in his mono- 
graph on the Lateran. The dispute as to whether this writer may 
not have flourished toward the middle of the xm century does not 
affect this question, as a description of the Lateran, identical with his, 
is found in manuscripts that evidently belong to the xm century. It 
is known that under Pope Alexander III (1159-81) the basilica under- 
went considerable repairs; and it is reasonable to attribute to this 
period the portico with its mosaic, as this date would accord perfectly 
with those of Nicold’s other works and with the age of the above- 
mentioned description of the Lateran. 

The miniature mosaics of the Portico seem to have suffered severely 
from neglect ; and when Ciampini wrote, at the close of the XviI cen- 
tury, more than half the compartments had entirely disappeared, and 
the remainder were in a ruinous condition. Apparently, there were 
originally more than a dozen subjects, but Ciampini engraved only 
eight. So far as may be conjectured from these, the series was taken 
from Roman history, and was especially full in incidents connected 


with the early history of Christianity in Rome. Ciampini himself 


5“ Papa Nicola IIII dell’ ordine di 8S. Francesco fece rifare da fondamenti tutta 
questa facciata, ornandola di musaico, e fabricandovi il portico, che vediamo fon- 
dato sopra sei colonne, e vi scrisse quei versi in lode di questa chiesa che vi si veg- 
gono. Dogmate Papali, ete. Di questa fabrica di Nicola parlano quelle parole, che 
sono scritte nella Tribuna della Chiesa: Partem anteriorem, et posteriorem huius sancti 
templt a fundamentis aedificari, et ornari fecit opere mosaico Nicolaus Papa IIIT filius B. 
Francisci’’ (TTist. delle Stationi di Roma, 1588, p.39). The partem anteriorem refers, 
strictly speaking, to the facade itself, but might be extended to the portico, did we 


not have the inscription of Nicolaus, 
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remarks, that these mosaics had not been noticed by any of those who 
had preceded him in the description of the Basilica. This is not quite 
correct, as Panvinio, more than a century before him, had referred to 
them.’ After Ciampini, Furietti, in his historical sketch of mosaic 
painting (1752), also mentions them.’ 

Ciampini says (De Sacris Aedificiis, pp. 10-14): “ Porticus contig- 
natio sex magnis columnis innititur, tribus puris, totidem striatis, cum 
apitulis Doricis . . . Peristylium, et corona é Pario marmore sunt. 
Zophorus verd sat eleganter tessellis compactus, in quasdam areolas, 
sive lacunas distinguitur, inter quas jacent versicolorum, nec ignobil- 
ium marmorum orbiculi crustis conspicui. In iis autem areis, spati- 
isque lapillis minutissimis expressae sunt aded parvae, et exiles figurae, 
ut incognitae pené sint intuentibus . . . At injurié temporum factum 
est, ut quaedam ex illis, vel in totum corrosae deciderint, vel maxima 
sui parte mutilae sint, et in dies cadant.. Quod ego non leviter dolens, 
quae satis conspicue sunt, et aliarum casui superstites, delineare, et 
hic spectandas, ut in Tab, 11. explicandasque apponere, mecum ed satius 
duxi, quod & nullo, qui de hac augustissima Basilica scripserit, ne 
leviter quidem fuerint indicatae.” 

Ciampini’s engravings are rough, small, and evidently inaccurate in 
detail; they give no clue to even the general style of the mosaics, 
Comm. de Rossi, however, was so fortunate as to discover, about four 
years ago, in a volume at the Barberini Library in Rome a series of 
six colored drawings or rather tracings of the mosaics, made, about 
fifty years before Ciampini, by order of that patron of art and learn- 
ing, Cardinal Francesco Barberini, when the mosaics were not quite 
so dilapidated.* These are not all that were made, and three at least 


6“ Ante palatium Lateranense (cuius frons aliquando totus opere arcuato aptatus 
erat, hodie vero arcus omnes muro clausi sunt, praeter arcum portae palatii veteris, 
quae habet valvas aereas, a Caelestino III fuctas) est porticus antiqua versus septen- 
trionem locata, ad quam per gradus scalae sanctae aditus est: olim fuit tota, et mar- 
moreis tabulis incrustata, et variis e musivo emblematibus ornata, nunc ea diruta, 
omnia fere vetustate consumpta sunt . . . Porticus ineptis quibusdam picturis exor- 
nata est. Supersunt etiam nunc tenuia quaedam vestigia veteris incrustaturae e lap- 
illis tessellatis” (Onuphrii Panvinii, De septem urbis ecclesiis, etc: Rome, 1570, p. 181). 

7“ Basilicae Lateranensis frontem a solo aedificatam, adjecta porticu, ac musivariis 
imaginibus honestavit, ut ex Ugonio in suis Stationibus Urbis hausit Ciampinus; 
atque haec eadem musiva, prius quam novus ecclesiae prospectus, veteri disjecto, a 
Clemente XII construeretur, in porticu adhuc extabant,” etc. (Furietti, De Musivis: 
Rome, 1752, p. 94). 

®The discovery of these drawings Comm. de Rossi kindly communicated to me, when 
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have been lost or mislaid, the first, second, and seventh. They are 
apparently of the exact size of the mosaics themselves, and measure 
58 by 24 centimetres. The small designs of Ciampini differ from 
them so materially that hardly a single figure is the same: it is evi- 
dent that these differences in attitude and drapery should in every case 
be decided in favor of the drawings, as they approach far nearer what 
must have been the style of the original, and also give all the details 
that are wanting in Ciampini’s summary sketches, 

Such a mosaic decoration as this was quite consistent with the general 
spirit of the Roman art of that period ; which, while it showed in its 
architectural productions a simple massiveness that is truly admirable, 
had a tendency to decoration in all minor details,—a style which it 
carried to singular perfection, not only in cloisters and porticos, but 
in minor works. The mosaic ornamentation commonly employed was 
however generally decorative, and but few examples can be cited of 
figured mosaics of this minute description: one is to be found in the 
mosaics of the old portico of San Lorenzo outside the walls of Rome, 
which were executed under Honorius III, about 1216. In Ciampini’s 
time two fragments of them still remained, of which he has given some 
very inferior illustrations: if the least reliance is to be placed on them, 
they show a complete degradation, and are far inferior to those of the 
Lateran. Another example, which I believe has never before been 
noticed, is in the well-known cloisters of the Lateran Basilica, which 
date from the beginning of the x1 century, and were the work of the 
Vassalletti, as Comm. de Rossi has proved: that it should have hith- 
erto escaped notice is but another instance of how little apt we are to 
see familiar objects in detail. On a projection in the centre of one of 
the sides of the cloister, over one of the exits into the area, the orna- 
mental mosaic frieze on the architrave contains two square compart- 
ments in which there still remain vestiges of the figured mosaics placed 
there by the artist of the xu century. So dilapidated are they that 
in one of them no figures can be made out, and in the other, only by 
the most minute examination can a group of three figures be discerned, 
the central figure being seated: they may be conjectured to be Christ 
enthroned, with the Virgin standing on one side and John the Baptist 


on the other. 


I told him of my discovery of the artist, and this enabled me to make a more accurate 
study of the subject. 
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To commence a detailed description of our Lateran mosaic: accord- 
ing to the order of Ciampini’s engravings, the first subject represented 
the Roman fleet (of which four vessels are depicted) under Vespasian, 
on its way to Palestine: under it was inscribed, on a marble frieze, 
NAVES ROMANI DVCIS HAE SVNT VESPASIANI. The second scene 
takes us before Jerusalem besieged by Titus. In the two figures we 
ought probably to recognize Titus himself, seated, and before him a 
Roman soldier: the inscription is, REGIA NOBILITAS HIC OBSIDET IS- 
RAELITAS. The colored drawings of both of these subjects are among 
those that are missing, so that there is no way of correcting Ciampini’s 
rendering of the scenes. Next in order is the presentation by the 
Emperor Constantine to Pope Silvester of the privileges of the Roman 
Church, with the legend, REX IN SCRIPTVRA SYLVESTRO DAT SVA 
Jvra. This is, perhaps, the most interesting composition in the series 
(pL. XIv, 1). Pope Silvester is represented, in simple red and green 
robes, and with red nimbus and single tiara, seated on a throne in front 
of the Lateran Basilica: in front of him, in imperial robes of the Lower 
Empire, is the Emperor Constantine offering him an unrolled parch- 
ment, and accompanied by an attendant. Beyond the fact that Ciampini 
gives three figures and a building, there is no similarity between his en- 
graving and the drawing. In Ciampini, the building is formless and 
the tower is omitted: while the colored drawing is evidently a careful 
reproduction of the original, and therefore an extremely valuable docu- 
ment, as showing the state of the church at the close of the x1 cen- 
tury. It reproduces the south side of the Basilica on the square, 
showing part of the nave adorned with a clerestory of round-headed 
windows. The portico projects from the body of the church, and 
we see the end of it surmounted by a gable and serving as a side 
entrance.” The portico evidently had an architrave instead of an 
arcade, and was doubtless an example of the classic influence that still 
so strongly affected the medieval artists of Rome. What the portico 
of the Lateran was may be easily conceived by a glance at the still- 
existing portico of the Cathedral of Civita Castellana, built not many 
years after (1210) by the Cosmati, Lorenzo and Jacopo. Its architrave 
and rough Ionic capitals connect it clearly with the basilicas of early 
Rome, especially that of Santa Maria Maggiore, and might lead one 


® This arrangement had been already changed in the earliest designs of the Basi- 


lica that exist, anterior to Pope Sixtus V. 
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to attribute to the Roman school of 1200 an early Renaissance which 
failed by premature birth ; though perhaps it had its origin, not in any 
classic influence, but in that of early Christian architecture. Over 
the portico rises a fine campanile of which two stories of large round- 
headed windows appear above the church. If the design can be relied 
on, this tower, evidently Romanesque, was far more elegant in form 
and of larger lights than the usual Roman campanile. Its place is 
now occupied by a XIv century tower. 

The subject of this composition, the presentation to Silvester, by 
Constantine the Great, of the privileges of the Roman Church, is taken 
from the well-known legend of the conversion of the first Christian 
Emperor, a legend that entirely superseded, during the Middle Ages, 
the historical fact as told by Eusebios and other early writers. As two 
more of these mosaics are taken from this legend, it may be well to give 
an outline of it here.” It runs thus: toward the beginning of his reign, 
Constantine persecuted the Christians, and obliged Pope Silvester to 
seek refuge in the caverns of Mt. Soracte. For this persecution he was 
afflicted with leprosy, to cure which he sent to Persia and India for 


magicians, ‘The Emperor was counselled to sacrifice a multitude of 


children, and to bathe in their blood. In the usually accepted version 
( Acts of St. Silvester), the Emperor, on his way to execute this barbarous 
project, is moved to pity by the appeals of the mothers of these unfortu- 
nates. To reward him SS. Peter and Paul appear to him in a vision, 
induce him to send for Pope Silvester, to be converted and receive bap- 
tism, by which he is completely cured. Constantine then issues his 
decree in favor of the Christians, and orders a church to be erected in 
his Lateran palace. This is the point of connection between the legend 
and the Lateran basilica. This legend began to spread in the East and 
West early in the fifth century, and ancient documents in Greek, Latin, 
Syriac and Armenian attest its prevalence. The popularity of the 
apocryphal Acts of St. Silvester established it during the Middle Ages 
as the authoritative version ; and it was only at the Reformation that 
the historic truth began to be again noticed, and it was finally recog- 
nized that Constantine was not baptized until at the point of death, and 
then by Eusebios of Nikomedeia. 


For details, see L’ Omelia di Giacomo di Sarig sul battesimo di Costantino impera- 
tore, pubblicata, tradotta ed annotata da A. L. Frothingham, Jun.: Roma, 1882 (R. Acca- 
demia dei Lincei). 
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The fourth mosaic compartment represented the legendary baptism 
of Constantine by Silvester, and had under it the verse, REX BAPTI- 
ZATVR ET LEPRAE SORDE LAVATVR. This incident was also, like the 
presentation of privileges, especially connected with the Lateran, as 
the baptism was said to have taken place in the famous font of basalt 
in the Lateran baptistery. In the centre of the mosaic is the Emperor 
partially immersed in the font; on the right, stand St. Silvester per- 
forming the rite, and a deacon bearing a processional cross ; on the left, 
are two clerics wearing that form of the mitre which first came into use 
in the xm century. Ciampini, deceived by a lacuna in the mosaie, 
which he turned into rocks, thought he distinguished here St. Silvester 
on Mt. Soracte (PL. xiv, 2). 

The subject of the fifth compartment is the martyrdom of one of the 
patron saints of the Basilica, John the Baptist. In the centre is the 
prison with its bars and gable: on the right is the kneeling figure of 
John the Baptist, the lower part of whose body alone is covered with 
yellow drapery ; the nimbed head lies on the ground. The executioner, 
who stands with sword raised, is a coarse man of the people in the dress 
of that period, consisting of a red cap, a green jacket striped with white, 
a yellow jerkin striped with green, and red tights. He appears a second 
time, carrying in a vase the head of the Baptist. 

In the sixth compartment is another incident in the legend of the 
conversion of Constantine, which connects it with the third and fourth 
subjects and suggests a possible error of arrangement by the copyist, 
though in the incorrect drawings of Ciampini the same order is given. 
The incident is the victory of Silvester over the great dragon of the 
Tarpeian rock. According to the legend, this dragon lived in a cave, 
was adored by magicians, and fed on human victims, Silvester wish- 
ing to put an end to its devastations, and inspired by St. Peter, shut 
the dragon in the cave, closing the entrance with heavy chains. Sil- 
vester is represented in the mosaic (in red and white robes) as placing 
a muzzle on the dragon, a polychromic animal of green, yellow, and 
red. Behind Silvester is the only person of the whole series that is 
robed entirely in white : he is holding a long double processional cross, 
and not a stick as appeared to Ciampini. 

The drawing of the seventh subject is missing ; and this is especially 
unfortunate, because Ciampini’s drawing of it is extremely defective, 
and he was not himself able to explain its subject. There is a seated 
figure before which another stands: it may represent Silvester on Mt. 
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Soracte receiving the messenger of Constantine inviting him to return 
to Rome. 

The last design in Ciampini, and the eighth of the colored series, repre- 
sents the tortures inflicted on St. John the Evangelist. The apostle is 
represented, curiously enough, as quite young, naked and with his hands 
bound in front. An executioner on either side is tormenting him: the 
one on the left is raising his hand to strike him, but does not hdld a 
scourge, as in Ciampini. Both these figures are brawny and fairly well 
drawn, wearing caps and dressed in close-fitting, short garments of red 
and green: one of them has red leggings trimmed with white. Further 
to the right St. John is seated, and one of the executioners is cutting off 
his hair with shears. Here we are able to complete the subject from 
the colored drawing, as it has preserved part of a figure which probably 
is that of the proconsul seated in the curule chair. 

The last of the drawings gives a mosaic that had entirely perished 
in Ciampini’s time, and which completes the series relating to St. John. 
The apostle is in the midst of the boiling oil, and extends both hands 
in prayer towards the figure of Christ appearing on the left. The 
Saviour is bearded, blesses with his right hand, and has a cruciform 
nimbus: his type is that of the native Italian school before the pre- 

ralence of Byzantine models in the x1m century. The figure is rather 
thick-set, and the drapery is well arranged in classic folds. The follow- 


ing inscription explains these last three scenes : 


MARTYRIS CALICEM BIBIT HIC ATHLETA JOANES 
PRINCIPIT VERBVM CERNERE QVI MERVIT 

VERBERAT HVC FVSTE PROCOSVL FORFICE TODET 
QVEM FERVENS OLEVM LAEDERE NO VALVIT 
CONDITVR HIC OLEVM DOLIVM CRVOR ATQVE CAPILLI 
QVAE CONSECRANTVR LIBERA ROMA TIBI, 


This series of small mosaic compositions, placed between roundels 
of porphyry in the epistyle of the architrave of the porch, was evidently 
intended to form a complete and connected whole consisting of incidents 
intimately connected with the origin and associations of the earliest of 
great Christian basilicas : the Lateran palace ; the legends of its patron 
saints; the story of its founders, the first Christian Emperor and Pope 
Silvester. It would be useless to conjecture what were the subjects of 
the compartments that were missing when the drawings were executed 


under Cardinal Francesco Barberini. 
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The native school of Roman mosaicists that did not follow Byzan- 
tine models, but held to Latin traditions, was evidently not accustomed 
at this time (end of xu cent.) to execute mosaics of any considerable 
size. The artists of the apse-mosaic of Santa Maria in Trastevere were 
probably not Romans; and when, at the beginning of the x1 cen- 
tury, Pope Honorius III wished to adorn the apse of San Paolo, he 
was obliged to send to Venice for mosaicists. At the same time, the 
Roman artists were skilled in small mosaic work, both ornamental and 
figured, and were successful whenever they confined themselves to it. 
Here they did not follow Byzantine models, and these small mosaics 
of the portico of the Lateran Basilica are a proof of it. They show a 
special type which was a national inheritance from the native school, 
and are of all the greater interest from being the earliest signed works 
of the school. The figures, as far as can be judged from the tracings, 
are thick-set ; the drapery is ample and flowing in some cases, and in 
others the exact reproduction of cotemporary costume ; there is no hesi- 
tation in drawing the nude figure, and in attempting the muscular 
development ;—all characteristics quite in contrast with the ideal of the 
Italo-Byzantine school. 

A. L. Froruincuam, Jr. 

College of New Jersey, 

Princeton, N. J. 


NOTES. 


LAW CODE OF THE KRETAN GORTYNA. 


The stone bearing a fragment of this inscription, first discovered by 
Thenon in 1857 (see this Journal, vol. 1, p. 325), and now preserved in 
the Louvre, is incorrectly represented in its lateral dimensions by the 
facsimiles of both Fabricius and Comparetti, who make it of nearly 
the same width as the complete column below: whereas, it is actually 
shorter by about three letters on the right. I may add that some rem- 
nants of letters at the ends of the lines are obliterated by mortar, which 
was probably used upon it when it was built into the wall of the mill 
at Hagioi Deka. While copying the inscription from this block, dur- 
ing the past summer, I observed at the beginning of the last line at 
the bottom of the stone, right-hand corner, a portion of a letter still 
remaining,—a clear, deep, regular cut, sloping up from left to right, 
nearly an inch long (the letters of this line are larger and more widely 
spaced than elsewhere on the stone), and forming apparently the left 
limb of an A whose bar and right limb have been broken away by a 


fracture that passed along what I take to have been the channel of 


the bar adjacent to the left limb. No indication of this cut is to be 
seen on the facsimile of Thenon (Rev. Arch., 1863), or on those that 
have been published since ; but its existence on the stone is unmistak- 
able, as also recognized by M. Reinach who has kindly examined it at 
my request since I left Paris. The chances of other letters than A are 
so narrowed by the form, the space, and the necessities of the word 
to be supplied, that my former conjecture in this Journal (vol. 1, 
p. 34, x1. 15, and p. 43) of AEKA (retrograde) seems to me confirmed. 
This number was then supplied on the general ground that if five 
staters were given a wife on divorcing her (Column 11. 52), double 
that amount would be reasonable as a “ gift of hospitality” to the 
adopted son if repudiated. 
A. C. MERRIAM. 
Columbia College, New York. 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM KEDREAI. 


MM. Diehl and Cousin publish in the May-November No. of the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, 1886, p. 424, an inscription of 
four lines, found in the vicinity of a temple at Kedreai in the Keramic 
Gulf. They give the first distich transcribed correctly in cursive text 
from the majuscule, but leave the other without transcription, remark- 
ing: “ La lecture du second (distique) est certaine, mais le sens nous 
échappe.” Transcribe the whole as follows, and the difficulty vanishes: 


H pda xai 0 etaato Nixwy 
Oapoy Ovoevte yépag dy eve 


Ovazokas.' 
A. C. MERRIAM. 


A MS. OF THE MINNESINGER AND A CHRISTIAN CEMETERY. 


I. Codex Manesse-—The great anniversary of the University of Heidel- 
berg, in April 1886, was the occasion of a photographic reproduction of the 
famous manuscript of the Minnesinger now in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris. It is well known that this principal monument of the German 
poetry of the 14th century belonged to the library of Heidelberg until 1622, 
when it was carried off among the mss. which to-day form the Palatine col- 
lection at the Vatican. The text was published for the first time by Bodmer 
and Breitinger at Zurich, 1758-59. This edition being very incomplete, 
F. H. von der Nagen gave a better one in the first two parts of the “ Min- 
nesinger-Sammlung” (1838). Twelve years after, the same author pub- 
lished, with an historical introduction, a lithographic facsimile of some 
pages of the text, accompanied by the reproduction of ten illustrations 
executed by Ch. Mathieu, after having given 33 others in various publi- 
cations of the years 1842-48. 

The efforts of the German Government in 1814 to obtain the return of 
the famous Ms. to its former home having been unsuccessful, the Ministry 
of Worship and Public Instruction of Baden decided to offer a complete 
copy of it to the library of Heidelberg. This great work (the ms. contains 
856 pages) was executed by a skilled photographer of the Grand-duchy 
of Baden, sent at the expense of the Government to Paris and placed under 


1“ Know ye that Nikon, Kleidippidas’ son, hath seated this statue 
Here, a memorial famed e’en among men to be born; 
Yea, to the end that, a prize of the god in the odorous temple 
Sitting, it long may proclaim gifts from our sacrifice due.” 
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the supervision of the Conservateur of Ecclesiastical Monuments in Baden, 
Prof. F. X. Kraus of Freiburg. At the time of the Jubilee at Heidelberg, 
Herr Nokk, minister of Public Instruction, was able to offer the only photo- 
graphic copy taken to the University, whose library now preserves it among 
its treasures. Though the great expense of this work did not allow of the 
publication of the entire ms., the Ministry of Baden wishes to place it as 
much as possible at the disposal of the learned world, by preparing an 
edition of the 137 illustrated sheets of the Codex. This edition, which is 
very limited, will be made under the direction of Prof. Kraus, and will be 
published in a few months at Strassburg by Triibner. The extreme import- 
ance of these paintings of the Codex Manesse, for the history of both art 
and costume in the 14th century, cannot fail to draw attention to this pub- 
lication, due to the liberality of the Government of Baden. 

II. Early Christian Cemetery of the 1v and V century at Treves. 


The 
ancient Augusta Treverorum is known to Christian epigraphists as the most 
fruitful soil for inscriptions this side of the Alps. For several centuries, 
but especially during the last forty years, the immediate neighborhood of 
the city has yielded a considerable number of Christian epitaphs, belong- 
ing, for the greater part, to the period of Valentinian I and Gratian, when 
Tréves was the residence of the Emperors of the West. These inscriptions 
are collected in the excellent corpus of our distinguished friend M. Edmond 
le Blant (Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, Paris, 1865), though many 
fragments necessarily escaped his attention. Besides, the titudi found since 
1865 are, naturally, not to be found in the Thesaurus of the French arche- 
ologist. I hear with pleasure that M. le Blant thinks of giving us a sup- 
plement to his great work. I hope also to give the complete series of the 
inscriptions of Tréves in the first volume of my Inscriptions Chrétiennes 
des provinces rhénanes antérieures 4 Tan 1250. In the meantime, the public 
may be pleased to know of the last discoveries which we have made there. 

There were in Tréves, in the 4th century, three Cimeteria that served as 
burial-places for the Christians of this capital. They are designated by 
the names of the basilicas that arose on these sacred sites during the Car- 
lovingian and Romanesque periods, and which were, doubtless, the successors 
of primitive oratories of the Imperial time. These were the churches of 
St. Maximinus, St. Paulinus and St. Eucharius. The latter basilica, called, 
since the 11th century, by the name of St. Matthias, is one of the most 
beautiful creations of the Romanesque style that still remain in the Rhenish 
provinces. To the north and east of this church there were unearthed, in 
1845, tombs of the 4th century, and especially some hypogea, a discovery 
of the greatest interest, which the learned Canon von Wilmowsky has 
described and illustrated in a memoir published, after his death, by the 
author of this note, in the publications of the Société pour les recherches 
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utiles a Trdves (1882). The continuation of these excavations was pre- 
vented in 1845 by the population, through aversion to what was termed 
the desecration of tombs, and they were taken up again only forty years 
after. In 1885 and especially during the summer of this year (1886), the 
administration of the parish of St. Matthias has uncovered a great part of 
the ancient cemetery of St. Eucharius. Along the north side of the basilica 
were found a series of tombs composed of large stone sarcophagi with lids, 
containing bones more or less recognizable. Some of the sarcophagi 
had inscriptions either inside or attached to the cover; the greater part 
somewhat mutilated. I shall, for the present, omit the fragments, and give 
here only the complete epitaphs newly discovered and still unpublished. 


1. 


No. 9828 of the ‘ Provincial-Museum’; white marble: 


HIC QVIESCIT INPA 

CE: QVIVIXIT ANVit 
EME\ VIVI NARDVS 
PATER TE LVPERCAMater 
TETOLVMPOSVErunt 

(dove) x (dove) 


9 

On white marble: found Feb. 27, 1886; preserved in the presbytery of 

St. Matthias; the marble was found incrusted in a block of native stone, 
1-2’ above a sarcophagus: 


HIC BENE PAVSANT SCOTTO 
QVI VIXIT ANNOS LXVCOIVX D 
VLCIS SIMA POSVIT TITVL (ic) 
VM PRO CARITATEM 
SCOTTE PAX TI (sic) 
CVM SIT 


(dove) (dove) 
9 


No. 9799 of the ‘ Provincial-Museum’; white marble: 
DAMASIVS NVM: 


HIC BENE QVI 
ESCET IN P- 


4, 
White marble ; 0.59 m. high ; 0.38 m. long; preserved in the presbytery 


of St. Matthias: 


( 
|| 
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HIC BENE QVIESCET 
IOVINA QVAE VIXIT 
ANNOS ET: M-D-V 


VIAT, /CONIVGI 
\ 
(dove) ¥ (dove) 
DVLCISS 
titu LVM 


Several other inscriptions of the same cemetery of St. Eucharius have 
been already published by Herr Hettner, Director of the Provincial 
Museum of Tréves, in his Korrespondenzblatt der Westdeutschen Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Kunst, 1882, 1, No. 10. 


- 


5. 

I add a most interesting inscription that has just been discovered in the 
erypt of the well-known church of St. Paulinus, recently made famous by 
the discovery of the sarcophagus of Bishop Paulinus, adorned with most 
curious works of the 4th century, of which I will speak at another time. 
During the summer there was found a large marble slab, perhaps the mensa 
of an altar with the inscription : 


0.03 m.| S| VIVAS IN Deo 


0.26 m. 
F. X. Kravs. 
Freiburg im Breisgau. 


NOTES ON BIBLICAL ARCHACOLOGY. 


Under this head it is proposed to call attention to some of the most im- 
portant recent discoveries and discussions, without attempting to give an 
exhaustive list, and without defining too rigidly the limits of the depart- 
ment. 

JERUSALEM CONRAD ScHIcK has published in the Zeitschrift des Deut- 
schen Palistina Vereins—ZDPV.—(vut, 4, 1885) a theory of the course 
of the “second wall” of Jerusalem which leaves the Church of the Hely 
Sepulchre outside. He concludes, from a series of careful observations, 
partly on the surface and partly subterranean, that a continuous depress- 
ion extends from beyond the Hospice of St. John on the N. E. to a point 
well past the Church of the Sepulchre on the 8S. W. This depression, the 
line of which so bends as to pass to the east and south of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, from the abrupt fall and sharp definition of the 
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sides, he thinks to be artificial. In a few places he finds remains of ancient 
stone-work to the east and south of this depression, and close to it. He 
believes the depression to be the old ditch or moat of the city, and sees in 
the ancient stone-work bordering it the remnant of the second wall. The 
walls, pillars and gateways found in the “ Russian Place” in 1883, he 
thinks belong to a great fortress adjoining the wall. 

Another fragment of the second wall he finds in the layers of large stones 
discovered near the Jafla gate, in 1885. The grading (in June, 1885) of 
the street passing northward by Frutiger’s bank (well known to travel- 
lers) laid bare a line of stones apparently forming the inside of a city-wall; 
and excavations preparatory to building on the open ground which bor- 
dered this street on the west brought to light a parallel line so fashioned 
and placed as to indicate that it belonged to the outside of the same wall. 
Schick considers this wall to have made a sharp turn at a point (the “ gate 
of the corner”) N. W. of the “ Pool of Hezekiah,” so as to pass between 
this (including it in the city) and the Church of the Sepulchre. The dis- 
covered layers of stone, if prolonged southward, would fall just to the west 
of the Tower of David; whence Schick concludes that the ‘‘ Gate of Gen- 
nath”’ mentioned by Josephus as the south-western starting point of the 
second wall was not to the east of that Tower, but west of it. His views 
are illustrated by colored drawings executed with great care and precision. 
They demand the most respectful consideration, and should give a great 
impetus to archzological research. The great interest attaching to them 
concerns the site of the Holy Sepulchre, which may (not must) be genuine, 
if it can be shown that it lies outside the second wall.—Dr. GuTHue, editor 
of the Zeitschrift, accepts the identification of the second wall without in- 
ferring (as Schick now does, against his former opinion) the genuineness 
of the Holy Sepulchre, although his view differs from Schick’s in some 
minor details. 

Dr. Sevan Merri (Pal. Expl. Fund, Quart. Statement, Jan., 1886), 
agrees with Schick in identifying the remains opposite Frutiger’s bank as 
part of the second wall, but considers it impossible that it should, in that case, 
have passed south and east of the Church of the Sepulchre. He does not dis- 
cuss Schick’s argument, however, which, perhaps, he did not have before 
him. His own view as to the site of Calvary is elaborated in the Andover 
Review, Nov., 1885. 

In connection with this subject may be noted the descriptions of newly 
discovered rock-hewn sepulchres in and about Jerusalem. Scuick (ZDPV. 
vill, 3, 1885) described (with plan) some recently found beneath the Coptic 
monastery, just north-east of the Church of the Sepulchre. He considers 
them to be unquestionably of Jewish origin, and thus another proof is to 
his mind afforded of the genuineness of the traditional Holy Sepulchre. 
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More extensive, but less interesting, are the tombs near the Grotto of 
Jeremiah, outside the Damascus gate (where Dr. Merrill places Calvary), 
described by Scuick (ZDPV. 1x, 1, 1886), and by Merrivu (Pal. Expl. 
Fund, Quart. Statement, Oct., 1885). Both agree that they are of Christ- 
ian origin. Plans accompany the descriptions. 

the discovery of a second aqueduct at the Pool of Siloam is described 
by Schick in the April No. of the Palestine Exploraiion Fund ; it shows 

y the lower pool, called the Birket-el-hamrd, received water directly 
from the “ Fountain of the Virgin” at some period which Schick places 
prior to the completion of the well-known Siloam tunnel. This second 

jueduct was found on the road from the Pool of Siloam to the mill in 
he rock-wall on the left: a hole at this point proved to open into a rock- 
hewn tunnel crossed by another. 

(Egypt)—Mr. W. Furspers Perrte had secured addi- 
tional evidence that the “Tahpanhes” of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is Tel-ed- 
Defenneh, where he excavated last spring (probably also the déguyae tye 
Ijiovemyet of Herodotos 1, 30,107). The great extent of the ruins, and 
the abundance and variety of objects found, offer a general confirmation 
of the identity. Tahpanhes was an important city (see particularly 
Jer. ii, 16). Besides this are the following particulars :—1. The daugh- 
ters of king Zedekiah were among the fugitives from Jerusalem who found 
refuge in Tahpanhes (Jer. xliii, 6), and the chief of the three mounds at 
Tel-ed-Defenneh was called by Mr. Petrie’s Arabs El Kasr el Bint el Ya- 
hudi =“ the Castle of the Daughter of the Judaean.” 2. Jeremiah was 
bidden (xliii, 9 sq.) to hide stones (13522 2522) “in the mortar, in the brick- 
work which is at the entrance of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes ;” and Mr. 
Petrie found an open-air brick pavement, some 60 by 100 feet in area, 
“ facing the entrance to the later buildings at the east corner” (cited by 
London Times from Petrie’s journal, Apr., 1886). This would make Jere- 
miah’s account intelligible. The relation of “the later buildings” men- 
tioned by Petrie to the main “house” does not appear; but neither does 
it appear that the brick pavement before the entrance to them is necessa- 
rily connected with them. So far as is yet shown, nothing was discovered 
which throws light on the Egyptian form of the name of this city, or its 
meaning (London Times, June 18, 1886; Academy, June 26 and Sept. 4, 
1886,—the last article describes objects found). 

The Rev. Henry GrorGe Tomkrys (Academy, Sept. 11, 1886) discusses 
the matter of the name, which he thinks is the same with the name of the 
queen, penn, Kings xi, 19 (Lx x, Gezspivas). He proposes for the Egypt- 
ian form Ta-kha-p-ankh-s, and for the meaning “ The brightness [or light] 
of the Pharaoh.” The current interpretation has been that of Jablonski 
( Opuse., 1804, 1, 343), on the basis of the Coptic :—“ Tuphe-eneh ; id est 
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caput vel prinecipium seculi. Nos diceremus,” he adds, “ initium mundi, 
vel terrae.” 

DanieL, v, 25—CLERMONT-GANNEAU offers (in the Journal Asiatique, 
July—Aug., 1886) new suggestions for the translation of por) Spr xan x20 
(Dan. v, 25), suggested by Aramaic letters on an Assyrian weight in the 
British Museum. The letters had been read wap ; Clermont-Ganneau found 


i. e. 4 of the (lesser) mina: the 


them to be emp [7. e. for 
actual weight of the inscribed object corresponded to this. This suggested 
the reading *2>, mand (mina) for the first of the words above given. 
Spn might then be = Heb. and ro the plural (or dual) of This 
would give, with the present division of words, “ A mina, a mina, a shekel 
and (two) half-minas.” Since, however, a shekel is only the 60th (or the 
100th) part of a mina, he thinks it unlikely that these three weights would 
be arranged in this order. He seeks a verb in pn, and prefers to connect 
the» before pore with giving pn or “they have weighed,” 
or “weigh ye”). The repetition of xx» at the beginning, he suggests may 
denote distribution, or difference, and proposes to see in the whole a pro- 
verbial expression (e. g., “‘ A mina, a mina, they weighed [weigh ye] two 
half-minas ;”—the author compares “Six of one and half a dozen of the 
other”), which Daniel interprets by paranomasia, 7. e. by giving to the 
words, for his didactic purpose, a meaning suggested by their form, but not 
actually possessed by them in their proverbial use. Yet the proverb 
might have been appropriate to Belshazzar’s case. Cl.-Ganneau compares 
the rabbinical 732 }3 ov2,—* pheras, son of a mina,” applied to a son inferior 
to his father, (see Dan. v, 22). He does not commit himself to a precise 
translation of the phrase. 

Meswa-Stone.—At last, eighteen years after the discovery of the Mesha- 
Stone, we have a thoroughly good publication of its (unfortunately muti- 
lated) inscription. Professors Smenp (vf Basel) and Socrn (of Tiibin- 
gen) have issued it in facsimile, with accompanying transcription, transla- 
tion and notes (Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1886). The work is based 
on a careful study of the extant parts of the stone (in the Louvre), and of 
two squeezes (one in the Louvre, and the other in Basel). The result has 
been to determine between eighty and ninety new letters, and to furnish a 
number of interesting readings. 

OLD TesTAMENT CHronoLocy.—It does not appear that the Hebrews had 
much astronomy, but Dr. Epvarp MAnHLER, of Vienna, bases a system of 
chronology on allusions which he finds in the Old Testament to eclipses of 
the sun. His results are reached through the actual calculation of eclipses 
which seem to him to correspond with the Biblical statements, and are aston- 
ishingly precise. Thus, from Exod. x, 21, he reckons that the Israelites 
started from Egypt on Thursday, March 27, B. c. 1335; from Josh. x, 12 
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sq., that Joshua defeated the Amorites on Friday, January 31, B. c. 1296, 
at about sixteen minutes past eleven, A. M.; Isaiah xxxviii, 8, and IJ 
Kings xx, 9 sq., he connects with the eclipse of June 17, B. c. 679; while 
the fall of Nineveh is fixed in B. c. 581, by the aid of Nah. i, 8, Zeph. i, 
15, Herodotos 1, 74, and the eclipses of May 28, B. c. 585, and March 16, 
B.c. 581. Some of these results are in themselves rather surprising, and 
involve other conclusions equally so: e. g., Samaria falls B. c. 688, and 
Jerusalem B. c. 557! The author’s lines of argument are ingenious, and 
some of his remarks acute; he is skilful in combining his proofs, and in 
giving his system such an appearance of concatenation that the unwary 
may miss the loose joinings. His exegesis, however, is under the influence 
of his theories, and his treatment of Ptolemy’s Canon and the Assyrian 
chronology is decidedly cool. That part of his book (Biblische Chronolo- 
gie, Wien, 1887) which treats of the Jewish Calendar is of more value, 
though much less entertaining. 

Gautanitis (Gaulin, Djdlan, Dschélan, Jaulan), in the East-Jordan 
country, is in a fair way to be thoroughly understood. Herr G. Scuu- 
MACHER (whose book, Across the Jordan, London, 1886, deals with his 
journey of exploration in that region) fills a double number of the ZDPV. 
(1x, 1886, Heft 3 and 4) with a description of it, accompanied by maps 
and profiles ; and Dr. Fritz Noer.ine is about to publish in the same 
journal a treatise on the geology of the district. A preliminary report of 
his journey there in 1885 has already appeared (ZDPYV. 1x, 2, 1886). 

Mummy oF Rameses I!.—It is sufficient to allude to the unrolling of this 
mummy, which took place at Cairo, June 1, 1886 (Academy, July 3, 1886, 
—cef. 8. 8. Times, Aug. 14,—and Revue Arch., July-Aug., 1886, with pho- 
tographs). 

Syrian Stone Lore—Captain C. R. Conver has just published, under 
the above title, a book which is of interest to students of Biblical Arche- 
ology. It was received too late for extended notice in this number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Francis Brown. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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ARCH_EOLOGICAL CONGRESSES IN FRANCE IN 1886. 


During the entire summer, archeological Congresses in France have 
followed each other in almost continuous succession, and problems of his- 
tory and of archzology of great interest have been often discussed. The 
Congress of the Sociétés Savantes, held every year at the Sorbonne, during 
Easter week, under the presidency of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
opens the series. It is there that the delegates of the provincial societies 
and the members of the University are gathered together. But, a too 
extensive multiplication of the sections takes away a part of its interest: 
archzeology has a special section, and still one-half of what might be com- 
prised in it is allowed to escape, being incorporated, partly in the section 
of Anthropology, partly in the section of the Beaux-Arts, and even in that 
of Geography, a section newly created to the detriment of the others. The 
Journal Officiel, the Temps, the Bulletin Monumental, ete., have given de- 
tailed reports of the papers presented at the Congress of the Sorbonne, 
and we will refer the reader to them, confining ourselves to noticing the 
Gallic discoveries of Lasgraisses and of Oye, the communications of M. de 
Marsy on the crypts of Saint-Martin at Tours, and the very important 
discussion on the division of the Romanesque schools of architecture, in 
which took part MM. Anthyme Saint-Paul, abbé Miiller, de Lasteyrie and 
Lefévre-Pontalis. 

From the &th to the 11th of June, the Société des Antiquaires de Picardie 
convoked at Amiens the historians and the archzologists of the neighbor- 
ing provinces, to celebrate, by historical sittings, the fiftieth anniversary 
of its foundation. Three days were devoted to discussions and to an 
inspection of the city. The last day was employed in making an excur- 
sion to Nesles and Ham. We must recall, among the works presented at 
this congress, a very interesting account of the prehistoric discoveries made 
at Abbeville by Boucher de Perthes and his successors, presented by M. 
d’Ault-Dumesnil, the account of the last discoveries made in Picardie, 
from M. Danicourt, the researches on the engravers of Picardie by MM. 
Macqueron and Deligniéres, the discussion on the preservation of objects 
of art raised by M. le comte de Marsy, ete. In order to heighten the éclat 
of this reunion, the Société des Antiquaires de Picardie organized, in several 
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halls of the Museum, the construction of which we owe to its efforts, a local 
retrospective exposition, important on more than one account. 

At the end of the same month, the Société Gay-Lussac called at Limoges 
a congress which embraced all the branches of human knowledge: conse- 
quently, the discussions could not help being very incomplete, to say the 
least. But, at the same time, an Exposition was opened in this city, devoted 


exclusively to works of enamel, unique, from the retrospective point of 


view, on account of the number and the importance of the pieces of early 
Limoges work which figured in it. 

From the Ist to the 8th of August, Nantes received the Sociélé francaise 
@ Archéologie, which came to hold its 53rd congress. Last year, on the occa- 
sion of the Congress of Montbrison, we spoke (Am. Journal of Archwolocy, 
vol. 1, pp. 401-4) of the origin and aim of this association, founded by Arcisse 
de Caumont and directed by M. le comte de Marsy; we will, therefore, refer 
to it very briefly. The works presented had reference more especially to 
the history and the archeology of Bretagne. The visit to the Departmental 
Museum, the excursions to the Roman sites of Mauves, of Petit-Mars and 
of Cléons, the studies on the crypts of the cathedral of Nantes and the 
church of Guérande, on the castles of Champto-Ceaux and Clisson, of Nantes 
and Haute-Goulaine, of Ranrouét and Bretesche, furnished subjects for 
numerous and interesting discussions in which many French and foreign 
archeologists took part. MM. de Villefosse, member of the Institute, 
Maitre, F. Chaillou and Dr. Plicque discoursed principally on questions 
of Roman archeology in connection with the recent discoveries of the thea- 
tres of Mauves, of Petit-Mars, and of the Villa des Cléons. MM. le comte 
de l’Estourbeillon, Palustre, de Kersauson, Montfort, and Bougouin gave 
curious details on the military architecture and on the decoration of the 
eastles of Bretagne. Finally, religious architecture found numerous ex- 
pounders in MM. de Lauriére, L. de Farey, abbé Gaborit, G. d’Espinay, 
de Marsy, E. Travers, ete. M. Emile Caron made known to the congress 
the important discovery of Byzantine paintings and mosaics of the XIII 
century which was made during the year 1885 in the Mosque Kahrié 
Djimi at Constantinople. M.de Lauriére gave the first notice of the dis- 
covery of an altar in the church of Valcabrére and of that of a Roman 
tomb in the Roman campagna. An excursion to the ancient city of Cha- 
teau-Oriant ended the congress of the Société francaise d’ Archéologie, and 
the next reunion will take place at Soissons and at Laon in 1887. 

The Association pour Tavancement des Sciences next held a meeting at 
Nancy, August 12-16, its 14th congress. This association, which num- 
bers several thousand members, embraces within its scope the entire field 
of scientific studies, from political economy and geography to the exact 
sciences, natural history, and medicine. It occupies itself merely incident- 
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ally with archeology, from a prehistoric point of view and in connection 
with anthropology. Finally, a society of Belgian artists, the Gilde de 
Saint- Thomas et de Saint-Lue de Gand,—which has for object the study of 
Christian monuments, and the formation of artists (architects, painters, 
and sculptors) who should devote themselves exclusively to the reproduc- 
tion and restoration of works of the Middle Ages,—traversed, from August 
21-27, a part of Champagne and of the Ile-de-France. Reims, Laon, 
Chalons, Soissons, Pierrefonds, and Noyon, were the points visited by the 
Gilde de Saint- Thomas, which, under the direction of its president M. le 
baron Béthune d’Ydewalle, held each day, after its excursions, a sitting 
for the discussion of questions of art relating to the study of the monu- 
ments visited. A certain number of French archeologists joined them- 
selves to the Belgium members and took part in the labors of the Gilde. 

In closing, we will mention the Congris d'histoire et d’archéologie de 
Belgique, founded last year at Anvers by the federation of the learned 
societies of Belgium (see JOURNAL, I, pp. 487-8) and which held its meet- 
ing at Namur, August 17-19. During two days the Congress, divided 
into three sections, listened to numerous communications, of which the 
most important was that of MM. de Puydt and Sohest on the existence 
of the quaternian man in the grotto of the Biche aux Roches at Spy, in the 
province of Liége. A long and interesting discussion arose on the origin 
and progress of the Frankish populations that peopled Belgium. Namur 
possesses a very considerable Frankish museum, which is most admirably 
classified by M. Béquet, and the objects which it contains served as a basis 
for discussions, notably on the question, not yet elucidated, whether the 
objects in gold taken from the cemeteries in the provinces of Li¢ge, Namur, 
and Hainault, are works imported from the East, or were manufactured 
in the country itself. The question of archzeological maps, already raised 
in France and Portugal, and the proposition for a system of international 
conventional signs for prehistoric epochs, analogous to that adopted at the 
Congress of Buda-Pesth, were brought forward. During the coming year, 
the archeological society of Namur is to come to an understanding with 
the French archzological society on the presentation of a project which 
may serve as a basis for international work. Namur is especially rich in 
gold-work of the Middle Ages. The Sisters of Nétre-Dame preserve in 
their convent a considerable number of remarkable works of art, coming 
principally from the ancient abbey of Oignies, many of which are the 
work of a monk, Ugo, who in the x1m century excelled in the work of 
engraving on gold and silver. The Chapter of the cathedral, also, possesses 
some interesting pieces: a large cross, a portable altar, and a small retable 
ornamented with translucid enamels. The members of the Congress had 
every facility afforded them to examine these works of art, which form the 
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most numerous and important collection to be found in Belgium. The 


Congress terminated by making an excursion to the ruins of the feudal 
castle of Montaigle and an exploration of the Frankish cemetery near 
Yvoir, and by a visit to the Benedictine Abbey of Maredsous, a gigantic 
work undertaken about ten years ago, under the direction of M. le baron 
Béthune d’Ydewalle, for the purpose of reconstituting an abbey of the 
xt century. The work is well advanced and was much admired by all 
who took part in the Belgian Congress, whose next meeting will take place 
at Bruges, in 1887. 
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KONIGLISCHE MusEEN zu BERLIN. Dre ANTIKER 
BILDWERKE in historischer Folge erklirt. BAusreErINe zur Ge- 
schichte der griechisch—-rémischen Plastik von CARL FRIEDERICHS. 
Neu bearbeitet von PAUL WoLTERS. 8vo, pp. 850: Berlin, 1885, 
Speemann. 


The Journal of Archeology offers no apology for reviewing at length 
such books as are peculiarly adapted to the use of beginners in the study 
of ancient art. It is one of the cherished aims of the Journal to help in- 
crease the sum of accurate knowledge and sound judgment of such matters 
among those persons who are unable to devote their lives to the study. A 
great deal of pleasure of a noble kind is to be had from the study of great 
art, even by those to whom such study can be only an avocation : but for 
this it is necessary that what they know shall be sound and complete as far 
as it goes; and that, in the chaos of diverse opinions and clashing criticisms, 
they have help to choose the sounder opinions—to follow the more judi- 
cious leaders. 

Now it is to be observed that this book is adapted for the very vade 
mecum and indispensable companion of those who prefer to approach the 
study of Greek and Greco-Roman sculpture by the way of the surviving 
monuments. To those who prefer the Schriftquellen, or who seem, with 
Overbeck, to prefer them, other works may be better suited. But it must 
be pointed out, here in the outset of our inquiry, what defects there are 
inseparable from this study of the ancient authorities, and that particularly 
for beginners. Let it be observed, by anyone who has read books and 
remembered what he has read, how rare it is that a writer on literature, a 
literary critic, an essayist, a traveller, an observer of men and things, has 
any sense of the veritable nature of fine-art. Recall the sayings of your 
favorite poet or social philosopher: turn to the pages where he has brought 
in some mention of fine-art, or of one of the fine-arts, or of any single work 
of fine-art to illustrate his meaning, and see if he has not utterly mistaken 
the significance of the instance he has cited. It is not necessary to give 
names and offend either the owners or the worshippers thereof; every reader 
of this who has at all the esoteric sense in matters of fine-art will have ob- 
served how rare is any appearance of such an intimate acquaintance with 
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it in the works of the great literary masters. The fact is that a strong 
feeling for art, an intimate knowledge of it, and a warm and somewhat 
exclusive and partisan love of it are, all and several, the possession of a 
certain body of men who are not much heard from publicly, except in their 
works of art, and who have rarely any power of verbal expression. The 
scholar, the poet, the historian, the literary critic and annalist, the traveller 
observant of men and manners and national characteristics are, by their 
very nature and by the nature of their pursuits, debarred from an intimate 
sense of the true value of fine-art, as it is felt by those who live for it. The 
student of mental phenomena must needs include the art-sense in his analy- 
sis, but its true nature evades him. The traveller in cities which are rich 
in old art must needs pass upon the canvasses and the half-ruined walls he 
has heard of as precious, and he misses all that is most important in them 
and dwells upon accidents: the poet fills out his verse with the names of 
Rafael and Titian, and lugs in his raptures over an antique statue restored 
out of all recognition, or a seventeenth century painting of the well-estab- 
lished decadenza, all “to point a moral or adorn a tale:” but his words 
show plainly how far he has been from a real feeling of such pleasure as 
can be got from fine-art when looked at with eyes which have the art-sense 
behind them. Philosophical thinkers mistake the habit of analyzing and 
describing that art-sense for the possession of it, and the Wissenschaft des 
Schinen, or Science of the Beautiful, for the knowledge of beauty. But 
neither poet nor philosopher knows anything of the delight that a great 
work of art can give. That is given only to the humble and patient stu- 
dent of art, single and alone. There are exceptions? Yes! So rare that 
one keeps a little list of them! There are books of travel and there are 
histories in which it is seen that the writer felt something in works of art, 
and enjoyed them for what they have that is best: there are even essays 
(though here the pen stops and hesitates to write it: but—yes, there are 
essays) upon literary and social and intellectual topics in which there is 
combined with a sense of literary value a partly corresponding sense of 
what is true and permanent in works of art. 

Such exceptions there may have been among the ancients: but what 
evidenee is there that it is their writings which have come down to us? Is 
it Pliny in his Natural History? Pliny the busy inquirer indeed and inde- 
futigable, but assuredly not a critical spirit. Is it Pausanias? But, if there 
is anything that is vexatious, it is Pausanias’ way of leaving important things 
half-described, of telling us what gods were on the Olympian base “in gold- 
work,” but in such vague terms that no two modern writers can agree as 
to the elementary facts of the case. Well, perhaps there is one thing more 
vexatious still, it is his way of leaving important things not described at 
all and even unmentioned ; as when he tells us of the Parthenon and does 
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not even allude to the frieze of the Cella. Is it Quintilian ?—but indeed 
it is useless to pursue the inquiry name by name. Nothing is clearer than 
that those Greek and Roman writers in whose works we find mention of the 
fine-arts of their own or of previous epochs were themselves as far from be- 
ing especially interested in fine-art, and as far from being conversant with 
fine-art in any peculiar and intimate way, as our moderns. In fact, they 
were in so far worse off that there is no evidence of any archeological or 
technical curiosity behind them to induce them to accuracy. Nowadays 
a writer is surrounded by books of reference out of which a certain outside, 
chapter-and-verse knowledge is to be gotten, and he must write in fear of 
blundering in the presence of those who are well-informed and watchful. 
We have no reason to suppose that any such milieu, as Mr. Taine has it, 
existed either in the first or the second century of our era, when lived 
and wrote the only ancient authors whose works afford us any sustained 
account of ancient art. It is quite certain that in the days when the 
greatest works of art were produced, in pre-Roman Greece, no such con- 
ditions could have prevailed. Nothing is plainer than that the noble 
contempt for the pursuit of fine-art as of a rather degrading mechanical 
employment which was common enough in Clive Newcome’s time and (teste 
Mr. Hamerton) is vigorous still, was the normal state of things under the 
Julian and under the Flavian emperors. The ardent inquiry into the his- 
tory and nature of the fine-arts, which is so marked a feature of our own 
time, is of very recent origin. It is not probable that any one suggested to 
Pausanias that he ought to be closer in his descriptions. Probably all we 
have lost of the writings of antiquity upon the fine-arts, is a certain num- 
ber of technical treatises written by practitioners for practitioners, and 
giving maxims and rules for effective ways of work and safe vehicles and 
labor-saving processes, 

The works of ancient writers, therefore, can be of but little use to begin- 
ners in the study of ancient art. No opinion is expressed here as to the 
use made of those ancient writers by the modern professed investigators : 
we are concerned only with the best way for those who are not as yet 
familiar with classical sculpture and its correlated arts to undertake their 
study. And yet not the mere beginners only; our assertion here goes so 
far as this: that, until one sets himself seriously to put into shape a con- 
tinued and connected history of the development of ancient art, he need 
not question the ancient writers at all,—except now and then as a fancied 
association strikes him, or when he is curious to know whether this or that 
piece found at Olympia be actually what Pausanias mentions as being there 
in his time. 

The business of an inquirer into Greek and Greco-Roman art is to see 
all the specimens of it he can, in their original state ; to see all the repro- 
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ductions he can of all those which are out of his reach, and also the repro- 
ductions of the originals he has seen (good reasons for which, anon); to 
read what is said about them, by way of exposition of their obvious or 
probable meaning and origin, by modern writers,—searching well the peri- 
odicals, the Gazettes and Zeitungs and Journals in many tongues; and to 
make or have made or appropriate in some way a gradually perfected gen- 
eral schedule of all he knows and of all he is curious about. And here, 
as if made to fit this final requirement, comes the book of Herr Friederichs 
revised by Herr Wolters, nominally a catalogue of the Berlin collection of 
casts trom classic sculpture, but really a nearly complete list and analytic 
catalogue, with critical and historical notes, of the important pieces of 
that eculpture which exist above ground. The Berlin collection is much 
the largest in Europe: that at Dresden coming next; those at Vienna, 
Cambridge, Munich, London, and (probably) Bonn coming next; and all 
the rest being of no account: but indeed the Berlin collection is the only 
one that approaches completeness. A somewhat careful computation made 
four years ago resulted in the conviction that a knowledge of two thousand 
chosen specimens of ancient sculpture would be a knowledge of the whole 
subject, as accessible to us at that time. The Berlin collection reaches 2,271 
numbers in this catalogue, but some of these numbers refer to inscriptions, 
and some cover each a number of separate slabs of a frieze, or the like: 
it can only be said that very few of the important pieces of ancient sculp- 
ture are missing. The worst of this wonderful museum of sculpture is its 
crowded state. Many-is the statue and relief of prime importance from 
which one cannot get far enough to see it all together, as it was meant to 
be seen; many the one that cannot be seen except from a single point of 
view; many the one that has become a telescopic object, high on the wall 
of a huge gallery. But there they all are; and with patience, a couple 
of opera-glasses of different powers, a lot of photographs, an occasional 
run to Dresden to see some cast in a better light, and frequent visits to the 
original Pergamon antiquities in another building, one may feel that he is 
getting on in his study of classical sculpture. 

It has been said above that the student should see reproductions of the 
originals he knows, as well as of those he has not seen: that is because he 
will not be able, otherwise, to rightly estimate a piece of sculpture by means 
of its reproduction. If he has often compared a statue with its cast, and 
both with the photograph, he will know how much cast and photograph 
alike give him of the statue he has not seen. Moreover, one is not always 
in the Museum! And, unfortunately, the American at home is never in 
the museum where original masterpieces are, never, even, in the room 
where casts of them are: for how many casts of classic sculpture are there 
in all the land? The American student then needs photographs; and he 
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needs this book as the catalogue to his so-made museum in portfolios. He 
will number each print with the Friederichs- Wolters number ; he will add 
thereto memoranda of his own observations, and notes culled from differ- 
ent writers ; he will devise a system of cross-references in the pages under 
consideration, and will re-index the book (which badly needs better index- 
ing): thus his history of Greek sculpture will gradually take shape: the 
only true history of the modern school,—the history built up of analysis 
and comparison of things that exist, with little help from half-understood 
sayings of men who themselves only half-understood. 

Professor D. Cady Eaton adapted into English the former edition of 
Friederich’s Bausteine, the groundwork of the present larger book: if some- 
body will translate this latter into English, adding to the text what it lacks, 
and providing a thorough index, he will have done the best single thing 
that can be done for the study of classical art. And so, to consider what 
this book lacks :-— 

First and chiefest, it lacks a full and complete account of all restora- 
tions, all added parts, It is the strangest, the most unaccountable thing, 
that this great Berlin collection should be chiefly made up of restored, 
that is, disguised and altered, works of art. Why are the modern legs of 
this and the modern head of that brought to Berlin, in plaster, and set up 
as if authentic? Why ?—well, perhaps there is a reason: perhaps it is 
wrong to say “unaccountable,” perhaps the uncritical directors of museums 
elsewhere would not be best pleased to see the “ ornaments of their gal- 
leries”’ stripped of the limbs that long use and wont have made to seem 
their own. But assuredly it is time that these borrowed members were 
cut off again. The true doctrine is that no addition whatever shall be 
made to a piece of sculpture: set it up as it is: set beside it as many 
restorations and completions in plaster or in costlier material as there are 
theories of restoration. The Aphrodite of Melos shall be given with a 
shield; with an apple in her left hand and holding her drapery with her 
right ; adjusting or removing the baldric of Ares; and in any other posi- 
tion, action, and grouping that may seem reasonably probable: but to the 
marble nothing shall be added. And in the cast-collection the unfortu- 
nate statue which in the marble has been restored out of recognition by 
the sculptor who modelled it shall be treated as the more fortunate A phro- 
dite above mentioned: its modern accretions shall be taken away, and it 
shall be left as time and chance, and destroyers less cruel than restorers, 
have left it to us. Now, in some museum-catalogues full justice in this 
respect is done the sculptures, and every scrap and fragment that has been 
added is separately pointed out: Brunn’s catalogue of the Munich Glypto- 
thek is the model in this respect. In other museums every such addition 
to the original is enumerated in a placard or label attached to the work 
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of art or to its pedestal. But the plaster-cast collection—more free, more 
abstract, unconcerned except with the interests of study and the needs of 
students—can have these unauthorized parts removed. It is of no conse- 
quence at all if the traveller fails to recognize his favorite statue when 
he sees it without arms or with only one leg, as the ancient statue really 
is: but it is of supreme importance that the student should not be im- 
pressed with a suppositious composition. And so it is an omission in this 
excellent book that the parts added in modern times are not always enumer- 
ated. Usually, the principal ones are mentioned ; but that is not enough. 

Secondly, we miss the dimensions: these are never hinted at ; and these, 
important to a visitor to the gallery, are indispensable to the student at home. 

Thirdly, we miss a separate treatment of the important parts of a series. 
The separate slabs of the Parthenon frieze, numbered by Michaelis, and 
so figured in his work that they can be distinguished and designated in 
writing, might have been so distinguished here, without prejudice to the 
general treatise (pages 267-279) upon the frieze as a single work of art. 
The importance of this is plain, when we consider the immense extent of 
the work, three hundred and fifty feet of erowded bas-relief. If there is 
an accepted and easy method of referring to this and that detail of it—to 
the youths bearing wine-jars, or the careering horsemen, or the stately seated 
gods of the East-front—certainly a book like this ought to use it, for the 
help of all who study it. 

Fourthly, a good and legible page-title changing with the contents, or, 
better still, a system of marginal indexing. The total lack of these is a 
constant cause of loss of time and of failure to get the whole sense, when 
people are pressed. 

Fifthly, some mention (as in an appendix, or in prefatory notices of the 
difierent schools) of important works which, for certain reasons, are not 
in the collection. Thus, the bronze “ Praying Boy” of the Berlin Museum, 
and the Pergamene frieze are excluded, because the originals are in Ber- 
lin: but also the “ Idolino” of Florence seems not to be there, nor are 
the two Satyrs of the Naples Museum. We wish (though clearly we have 
no right to call its non-existence a fault) that the relation of these statues 
to other sculptures might be pointed out. 

And finally, the index must be exhaustive, giving places where things 
have been found, places where they are kept, and names of all the differ- 
ent sorts. Time was that all nude male statues were Apollos; Hermes 
was the favorite at a later period; and the name Antinotis has been given 
freely to many a statue which had been finished a few centuries before the 
day of that puzzling subject of enquiry: it is necessary to refer to ach 
work of art by all these names, however absurd, Full reference to places 
would, however, make the finding of what one seeks possible, if slow. To 
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make such an index will take three weeks of somebody’s time, but it will 
double the value of the book. 

And now our complaints and demands are recorded, and it remains only 
to say how good a book it is: how sound and sensible the criticisms, how 
useful the historical résumés, how full the references to books treating of 
the different sculptures, and to photographs and prints representing them. 
There is no book in all the library more needed by the student of classic 
sculpture: and what classic sculpture is, what part it plays, in the world 
of classic life and thought, it is fortunately no longer necessary to say. 

RussELL STuRGIs. 


New York City. 


THE Ancient Coptic Cuurcues oF Eaypt by ALFRED J. But- 
LER, M. A., F.S. A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. In two 
volumes, 8vo: I, pp. XX-377; 1, pp. 409. Oxford, 1884, Claren- 
don Press, 

Though issued in 1884, the importance of the book before us is so capital 
that an introduction of it to American readers is quite warranted, even at 
this late day. It is a pioneer book ; the first yet written on “a great sub- 


ject—the Christian antiquities of Egypt.” Many were the difficulties to be 


overcome: a strange language; ignorance and indifference in the natives ; 
an entire absence of monumental or documentary evidence,—these are 
but a part of the obstacles encountered by Mr. Butler in his voyage of dis- 
covery. Early Western Christianity is our natural inheritance, and we 
know it well. The Greek Church—its art and ecclesiastical antiquities— 
has been comparatively accessible and a subject of study for many genera- 
tions. The Christian development in Syria and in Asia Minor has been a 
later stage in our scientific pilgrimage: only in late years have we become 
acquainted with the grand but ruined cities of Syria, deserted since the 
Mohammedan invasion in the seventh century ; and with the relics of the 
earliest Christian settlement in the land where St. Paul first spread the 
light of the Gospel. The circle was then complete, with one notable excep- 
tion: Christian Egypt was still a terra incognita. To any one familiar 
with Church history it seems very strange that what was once the most 
fanatically Christian of all converted lands, the centre of early Christian 
learning, the originator of monasticism, the home of Clement and Origen, 
of Cyrill and Athanasius and Arius, should not have been long ago dili- 
gently investigated by the historian and the archeologist. 

Asia Minor, Syria and a great part of the ancient domain of the Greek 
Church have been almost entirely converted to Mohammedanism, but the 
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Copts of Egypt still retain the faith, customs and ritual of their ancestors, 
and still worship in the churches and dwell in the monasteries founded 
under Constantine the Great and his successors. This is what Mr. But- 
ler has undertaken to set before us in these two volumes, as “ the result of 
seven months’ research in Egypt.” We must thank him for undertaking 
80 laborious a task though he shrank from it, feeling “the lack of special 
training ”—a lack which, though sometimes apparent, is counterbalanced 
by faithful and thorough work. 

The first volume is entirely devoted to monumental antiquities: to a 
minute description of the early churches in Old and New Cairo and in the 
monasteries of the Natrun Valley and of Upper Egypt. Chapter I is “On 
the structure of Coptic Churches in general,” preceded by some remarks on 
the origin of the Christian basilica, which will be noticed later. Though 
most of the churches of Egypt, the author says, “ may be roughly termed 
basilican, it remains to notice a subordinate though powerful influence of 
another kind, which, for want of a better name, must be called Byzantine.” 
The main effect of this influence is the dome, which is found in all Coptic 
churches ; but “ there is not a single specimen of purely Byzantine archi- 
tecture,” and no example of a cruciform ground-plan. ‘“ It would be less 
difficult, though not easy, to find an instance of a purely basilican church.” 
The influence of the Latin (or basilican) style is found especially in the 
wooden architraves which are used to separate the nave from the aisles. 
The necessity for strengthening this weak architrave, to resist the pressure 
of the main wall above, led to the development of an architectural feature 
peculiar to Egypt—the relieving arch, placed above the architrave between 
every column. These arches were originally a part of the solid wall, and 
in this stage we find them used in the Latin basilicas of the West, where 
they were probably a Roman inheritance. But later, to secure superior 
lightness of structure, these arches were made free, the architrave was made 
of wood, and in this stage they were adopted by the Mohammedan invaders. 
There are also some interesting peculiarities in the construction and group- 
ing of the domes: many churches had but one large dome over the sanc- 
tuary, with smaller ones, perhaps, over the side-apses ; a second large class 
had many domes, sometimes twelve. In one case (Dair-as-Siridni) the 
eentral dome is supported on the two sides by a semi-dome, reminding one 
of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, while in another (Rash) there are four 
semi-domes. But it would be impossible in these few lines to detail the 
characteristics of these unique Coptic churches built between the sixth and 
the tenth centuries. Mr. Butler takes us through the narrow lanes of Cairo, 
past the mazes of picturesque groups of buildings in whose midst the old 
churches lie enshrouded and unnoticed. Nothing attracts the antiquarian 
or the spoiler in their shapeless exterior, which, when not entirely hidden, 
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shows but a plain uninterrupted wall, unbroken by windows, unmarked by 
towers, where even the summits of the domes are embedded in the square 
mass. Entering at the west end, through the narthex, the contrast of the 
deep gloom with the bright sunlight without is startling. The dim light 
shows a most picturesque interior. There are no broad sweeps of archi- 
tectural lines as in our western cathedrals, no beautiful sculptured details, 
no grace and symmetry of lines: the screens separating the rear, where 
the females of the congregation are placed, from the front reserved for the 
males ; the second screen dividing the latter from the choir, and the third 
the choir from the chancel: all this divides the interior into many sections. 
It is only on looking up at the gallery placed above the colonnade of the 
nave that the eye can follow a continuous line of vision. But the charm 
of the Coptic church lies in the beauty and exquisite finish of its interior 
details—the carving and inlaid work of its high screens, in ivory, cedar 
and ebony ; the mosaics, in marbles and mother-of-pearl, of the sanctuary 
and the ambon; the frescos on the walls, and the rows of small panel paint- 
ings in which the Coptic artist excelled. I cannot do better.than quote the 
description of one of these unique screens: “ The choir-screen is worth a 
journey to Egypt to see. It is a massive partition of ebony, divided into 
three large panels [six ft. by eight ]}—doorway and two side panels—which 
are framed in masonry. . . In the centre [of each] a double door, opening 
choirwards, is covered with elaborate mouldings, enclosing ivory crosses 
sarved in high relief. All round the framing of the doors tablets of solid 
ivory chased with arabesques are inlet, and the topmost part of each panel 
is marked off for an even richer display of chased tablets and crosses. 
Each of the side-panels of the screen is one mass of superbly cut crosses 
of ivory, inlaid in even lines, so as to form a kind of broken trellis-work 
in the ebony background. The spaces between the crosses are filled with 
little squares, pentagons, hexagons, and other figures of ivory, variously 
designed, and chiselled with exquisite skill. . . It is difficult to give any 
idea of the extraordinary richness and delicacy of the details or the splen- 
dor of the whole effect. The priest told me that this screen was 953 years 
old, i. e. dates from 927 A. D., which seems to be the year of the church’s 
foundation ” (church of Dair-s-Sifain, 1, 86-87). 

Most picturesque of all is the group of churches inclosed within the 
ancient Roman fortress of Babylon, to which the author devoted a great 
amount of study, in tracing the walls and examining their fine circular 
towers. On the summit of one old tower stands the church of St. George. 
Perched between two of the old Roman bastions, high up in the air, on a 
platform planted with palm-trees and aloes, is the suspended church called 
El Mo‘allaqah, the earliest and most interesting of the Christian buildings 
of Cairo, and the nearest approach to the type of the basilica. Would not 
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an examination of the ground-plan lead to the conjecture that the three 
pointed arches, separating what he terms the “ nave” and the north aisle, 
were a later addition? 

In the latter part of the first volume Mr. Butler takes us to the monas- 
teries of the Libyan desert, in the Natrun Valley, which go back to early 
Christian times, when the whole of Egypt was peopled with monastic insti- 
tutions. Here only four remain: the rest, either have been swallowed up 
in the sands, or still show, by shattered ruins, the sites they once occupied. 
From those that are still standing came the precious series of Syriac 
manuscripts which compose the collections of the Vatican and the British 
Museum. Mr. Butler says of one, Dair Macarius (and all are built on the 
same model), “ The monastery is a veritable fortress, standing about one 
hundred and fifty yards square with blind lofty walls rising sheer out of 
the sand:” there is “a large keep or tower, standing four-square, and 
approached only by a drawbridge. The tower contains the library, store- 
rooms,” etc. The walls “ enclose one principal and one or two smaller court- 
yards, around which stand the cells of the monks, domestic buildings . . . 
and the churches.” Among the many ways in which these monastic 
churches differ from those of Cairo are the use of pointed arches and piers, 
instead of the flat architrave and columns, to separate the nave from the 
aisles, and the use of the pointed-arched tunnel-vaulting for the nave and 
aisles. The domes are larger, and the churches better lighted and of 
greater size. 

The last chapters are devoted to “ The churches of Upper Egypt,” a 
group “still almost absolutely unexplored,” and which Mr. Butler, not 
being able to visit in person, describes briefly from the scanty notes of 
other travellers. This is the more unfortunate, that the churches of the 
White and Red Monasteries, and many others, date evidently from the 
period before and during the reign of Constantine, and are magnificent 
examples of the architecture of the fourth century. Others, like those of 
Nagidah, are probably the best specimens of Byzantine architecture in 
Egypt. 

The second volume deals exclusively with ecclesiastical archeology and 
liturgy ; with all details of church furniture and ornaments, of ecclesias- 
tical vestments, of language and literature, of the sacraments and other 
rites and ceremonies. At the end, a collection of lives of the Saints is 
translated, thus helping the reader to understand many of the subjects of 
the paintings that fill the churches. Of the frescos we read that not one 
“ has a date clearly fixed by an inscription or other evidence: yet several 
of them cannot be later than the eighth century, and some original frescos 
remain from the day of Constantine” (1, p. 85), That these are often 
remarkable works, we gather from the writer’s remarks on those in the 
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church of one of the Natrun monasteries (Anba Bishéi): “ they are clear 
and strong in design, true in drawing, rich and mellow in tone, and, in a 
word, worthy of the church which they adorn, and of comparison with any 
like work in Europe” (1, p.323). Mr. Butler found the paintings, even 
those of a late period, quite free from the hieratic stiffness and the uni- 
formity of composition and design which invaded Byzantine art. The 
chapters on church furniture include the description of many works which 
show that the Copts preserved artistic taste and skill in all branches of 
art up to a very late date—perhaps to the fifteenth century. The study 
of Coptic liturgy leads to interesting comparisons with other Oriental litur- 
gies, and especially with that of the Church of England, by contrast with 
which Mr. Butler wishes to emphasize the great deviations from primitive 
liturgical forms that have crept into the Episcopal Church. The forms of 
ecclesiastical vestments and the changes in them are investigated, and the 
truth disengaged with considerable felicity from a mass of conflicting tes- 
timony. But on this part we need not dwell in detail, as it is rather out- 
side our province. 

From the preceding summary the value of the work accomplished by 
Mr. Butler is evident: but only one who has read his book can realize how 
opportune it is, in view of the invasion of the mania for restoration and 
novelty which always accompanies, in the East, a European occupation. 
Very soon the old frescos will be whitewashed, the sculptured screens of 
ebony and ivory thrown into a corner, while brand-new glass lamps will 
take the place of the medieval Venetian glass or chased metal burners. 
Mr. Butler’s minute description of even the smallest panel painting will 
then become a valuable document. It is deeply to be regretted that no 
views of any of the interiors of churches are given, for word-painting at 
the best is very insufficient in matters of art, and a ground-plan, though 
useful, has no style. It is to be hoped that photographs may soon be ob- 
tained wherever the light makes it possible—as in the churches of the 
Natrun monasteries. 

A few criticisms may not be out of place, especially as a new edition is to 
be hoped for, in which some of the interesting monuments of Upper Egypt 
may receive a more adequate description. There is a feeling that, through- 
out the book, the antiquity of everything—churches, paintings, carvings, 
embroideries, inlaid-work—is over-estimated, without any reasons being 
given for such opinions. This leads the writer, for example, to make the 
untenable suggestion of the Egyptian origin of the Byzantine dome, though 
he does not bring forward any example in Egypt anterior to the domes of 
Central Syria (512-14), much less to those in the early Christian buildings 
of Asia Minor: the connection between the early Christian dome and an- 
terior processes, if it exists, would seem to be with the Sassanid domes 
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of Persian palaces. The earliest domes of Coptic churches appear to be 
considerably later than Santa Sophia in Constantinople, while the many- 
domed churches of Egypt must belong to an even more advanced period. 

Very hazardous are the writer’s remarks on the origin of the Christian 
basilica: it cannot but be evident that his acquaintance with the latest 
literature on the subject is insufficient. He even seems to partly misun- 
derstand Mr. Gilbert Scott, his main authority, confusing the latter’s two 
types of early churches, the oratory and the basilica. He fails to notice 
the view, now most generally accepted, that the connection is not between 
the Christian basilica and the public Roman basilica, but between it and the 
private basilica of the Greco-Roman house; also the important elements 
from the Judeo-Greek Synagogue and the primitive Chapels of the Cata- 
combs. A longer study of Early Christian architecture in its various phases 
would have made Mr. Buitler’s work more useful to the art-historian. To 
give an instance: the questions of the construction and supports of the 
dome, and of the use of the pointed arch are not even referred to; yet the 
former would probably settle the age and relative position of the Coptic 
dome, and the latter might decide one of the most burning architectural 
questions of the day, the origin of the pointed arch. We have long heard 
rumors of its use in early Egyptian churches, and it seemed probable that 
the great pointed arches of the Mosque of Ibn Tuldn (1x cent.), hitherto 
regarded as one of the earliest examples, were merely the work of Coptic 
artists who followed, in this instance, a long-established tradition. With 
this in mind, it is somewhat unsatisfactory to find that, in his description 
of Cairene architecture, the writer often refers to an arch without men- 
tioning its form, and, in speaking of pointed relieving arches over archi- 
traves, adds no word to indicate whether or not they seem part of the 


original construction. In discussing the question of the relative age of 


single and triple apses in early churches, Mr. Butler fails to recognize 
the relation of the two early closed chambers of the m1 and rv centuries, 
one on either side of the church, with the late open side-apses into which 
they passed by a process of transition which, though not uniform, can be 
followed in buildings of both the East and the West. The account (1, p. 21) 
of the different position of men and women in churches, is not as clear as 
if the distinct difference between the Eastern and Western churches had 
been recognized: that the Western basilica as a rule has no gallery, but 
that the men were placed in the right aisle and the women in the left, cur- 


tains being drawn so as to separate the sexes completely ; and that the use of 


the gallery for the women was an Eastern custom, and had considerable 
influence on the architectural form of the church. 

The mosaics of small marble cubes which adorn the lower part of the 
niche in the sanctuaries of many Coptic churches are rightly admired by 
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Mr. Butler, but, in wishing to explain why the Coptic artists used only 
geometric designs, he falls into a singular error: he thinks the reason to 
be that they knew that the heavy marble cubes were not adapted to the 
reproduction of the human figure, whereas in the figured Byzantine mo- 
saics the artificial cubes were so adapted. In the history of mosaic-paint- 
ing it is clear, on the contrary, that at first marble cubes were used, even 
in elaborate wall-mosaics filled with figures, sometimes quite minute, as at 
Santa Pudentiana and Santa Costanza in Rome, and at 8. Aquilino in Milan 
(1v and v centuries). Only when the supply of these imported colored 
marbles was well-nigh exhausted, through the growing popularity of mo- 
saic-painting, were the cubes of glass and composition brought into exclu- 
sive use. As an instance of what would seem to be far too early an attri- 
bution, I may cite the wood-carvings of Abu Sardjah (1, p.191) which he 
dates from the vit century, while the illustration given of them would 
point to a period four or five hundred years later. In comparing the sub- 
jects figured in Coptic art (11, pp. 91-2) with those of the West and the 
Byzantine Empire, two errors should be noted. First, he remarks that 
the subject of the Good Shepherd and the Christian symbols of the fish, 
the anchor, ete., are not to be found. Of course not: they were used 
mainly in the Catacombs, and had ceased to be represented in any part of 
the Christian world before the first known works of Coptic art were pro- 
duced. Mr. Butler is also unjust to Byzantine art. In remarking on the 
variety to be found in Coptic paintings, he says: “Coptic art seems never 
to have been tied and bound by rigid laws of tradition in the same manner 
as the art of the Greek Church. There is no analogy in Cairo to the ex- 
perience of Didron, who fifty years ago saw the monks of Mount Athos 
reproducing by rule of thumb the designs and colours of the fourth or fifth 
century.” If the writer had remembered that the Guide de la Peinture 
used by these monks belonged to the fifteenth century, he would not have 
committed an anachronism of some thousand years. But, seriousiy, any 
one familiar with Byzantine art knows what a precious Christian-classic 
inheritance it preserved for many centuries, and what works of beauty it 
produced in the time of Justinian and even under Basil the Macedonian 
(1x cent.), when the classic revival in Eastern art took place. 

It is to be hoped that, in preparing a second edition, the writer will avail 
himself of the services of some Orientalist, in order that his book may 
profit by the additions which this would render possible. There is one 
class of documents in particular which ought to be consulted: I mean the 
Syriac manuscripts. The great proportion, as is well known, come from 
the monasteries of the Natrun Valley, and contain precious indications for 
both history and liturgy. In the Syrian historians, John of Asia, Zacha- 
rias Rhetor, and Dionysios of Tellmahré, there is a great store of informa- 
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tion regarding the ecclesiastical history of Egypt. The relations between 
Syria and Egypt would be a most interesting theme: we know that Pan- 
taenus, the master of Clement at Alexandria, was a Syrian, probably from 
Edessa, and this is but an instance of the intimate connection between the 
two, of which a later one is the persistence of these colonies of Syrian 
monks in the Natrun desert for many centuries after the conquest, and 
almost to modern times. It is very probable that the late find of Fayim 
Papyri, now in Vienna, in which is included a series of documents extend- 
ing over the entire Roman, Byzantine, and early Arabian periods, up to 
the tenth century, when the library was buried, will throw a flood of light 
on that most obscure period of the history of Egypt. It is useless to add 
that an examination of Arabian writers is indispensable, especially the 
numerous historians of Egyptian affairs. It would be very useful if, in 
the chapter on legends, notes were added, referring to the Ethiopic, Syriac 
and Arabic versions of the same, and especially to the Greek or Latin 
originals of the “ Acts of martyrs” which appear in so debased a form in 
Coptic documents. Finally, does it not seem as if undue prominence were 
given to the liturgy of the Anglican Church? In a work which does not 
profess to be polemical, these digressions seem out of keeping. 

There are some errors in Arabic words, of which examples taken at 
random are given in a note:' the missprints are very few, but there are 
other errors the character of which is doubtful; these and others will also 


be relegated to the notes.’ 


1 Mr. Butler’s transliteration of Arabic words is sometimes incorrect: e.g. his Abu 
Sargah (1, 181, passim) with a hard g should be Abu Sardjah; the soft letter dsal or 
dhal, as in El-Adhra (1, 272, passim), he transliterates by a hard d which properly 
represents the letter dad. An error of another kind occurs in the frequently men- 
tioned name of the Roman fortress of Babylon, which he transliterates “ Kasr-ash- 
Shamm'ah” with an impossible doubling of the m. The derivation of a number of 
technical terms is sometimes omitted, sometimes incorrect. In 1, p.117, the Arabic 
word for amice tailasén should have been compared with the Persian original, to 
which the Syriac word ftlishang (cf. taleshna) approaches even more nearly. An 
amusing blunder occurs in 1, 146, in quoting three lines of an Arabic inscription in 
‘give rest” 


‘ 


which occurs the word “naiah” (imperative of niha) with the meaning 
(to their souls). Though the idea of rest was connected with that of decease 
through all the Christian world and in every language, Mr. Butler thinks it a proof 
that the church was built by a patriarch! wu, 190, estla= rod, “stola”: shoshippa 
and Denzinger’s sciuscefo, are the same word, a fact which Butler does not seem to 
recognize; it is a good Syriac word used several times in the Syriac Bible. 1, 127: 
the derivation of batrashil from the Greek ét:tpay#/cov is questionable, though that 
from tetpocéAwov (Dozy, Suppl. aux dict. Arabes), however enticing philologically 


speaking, is unlikely. 
* Vol. 1, p. 124 for zinndr read zunndr; p. 323 for az-zabdjah read az-zaudjah (matri- 
mony); p. 378 for Mortomariam read Maratmiriam (as name of the Virgin); for 
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For a work which covers so much unexplored ground, the blemishes are 
of small consequence, and the good qualities far more noticeable. If we 
have given a different impression it has not been our intention. Ancient 
Coptic Churches of Egypt cannot fail to remain the standard, even if, as 
we hope, it be followed by many other works in the same field. Mr. But- 
ler has shown the way, and all can now see what should be done as the 
next step. To use his own words: “ Enough has been said . . to show 
what work must yet be done in order to give the world anything like a 
complete account of the Christian antiquities of Egypt. Remains so vast 
in extent, so venerable in years, so unique in character, so rich in known 
and unknown possibilities of interest, are surely as well worthy of research 
and exploration as the colossal monuments of pagan Egypt.” 

A. L. JR. 


RECENT FURTHER EXCAVATIONS OF THE MEGALITHIC ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF “ HAGIAR-Kim,” Maura, by Dr. A. A.CARUANA. Imp. 
fol. pp. 11, with 7 full-size lithographic plates: Malta, 1886, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


Dr. Caruana’s memoir treats mainly of that imposing work of Cyclopean 
art known as the Hagiar-Kim (i. e., the Stones of Worship or Veneration), 
and includes seven large tinted plates and a descriptive text. Hagiar-Kim 
is 74 miles south of Valletta, within the district of Krendi, rich in mega- 
lithic remains, mostly underground. This was, undoubtedly, one of the 
largest centres of habitation in Malta in prehistoric times, and, probably, 
the site of the original Phoenician capital of Melita, which, perishing, left 
its record in the name Hal-K bir—=“ Great town.” The valuable results 
of Dr. Caruana’s latest survey, carried on under the direction of the Gov- 
ernor of these islands, are embodied in this monograph, which presents the 
most exhaustive account of Hagiar-Kim yet given. We now know the con- 
figuration, primitive boundaries and extent of these remains, and possess 
full particulars for critical and historical inquiry. A scheme of systematic 
and gradual exploration of all the antiquities of Malta is countenanced by 
the local Government, and may be partially carried out, though the move- 
ment seems to lack the energy that the work demands. Dr. Caruana says 
that, though despoiled and neglected, some of these works of Maltese Cyclo- 
pean art might be made, with a little skilful restoration, to look almost as 


complete as when first erected. 


Perusia read Perugia; for Vienna read Vienne, for sotieranea read sotterranea 
(throughout the book, as title of De Rossi’s work), etc. 
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The origin of the megalithic antiquities in general, their era, the race to 
which they are to be ascribed, the object for which they were designed, are 
still subjects of dispute among archeologists. Dr. Caruana’s memoir, with 
its scholarly research, is the latest successful attempt to throw new light on 
the subject. Scanty as is the evidence afforded by these monuments on their 
own history, that little is valuable. By a careful study of Hagiar-Kim, one 
of the best extant examples of megalithic structures, Dr. Caruana easily 
disproves Fergusson’s theory, that these megalithic antiquities were gener- 
ally sepulehres and not temples. The reasons why Fergusson dismisses 
the Maltese “Great Stones” from even his tomb-theory are weak: he says, 
‘they [the Great Stones] are too much unlike anything else in Europe or 
Africa or the East” for comparison: and he has evidently been misled by 
erroneous information as to their sites; for, the truth is, the Maltese monu- 
ments are generally near the sea, not far distant from it, as he asserts. The 
point of Fergusson’s objective argument is locality and situation, rather 
than structure. A far more scientific account is given in Perrot and Chipiez’s 
history of ancient art, in the volume on Pheenicia, in which the analogies to 
buildings by the Pheenicians in Syria and in Pheenicia itself are made clear. 

Caruana’s excavations and explorations of the Maltese megaliths, and 
his many years of contact with them, make his conclusions as to the object 
of Hagiar-Kim worthy of respectful consideration by students; and the 
grounds on which he argues the religious character of this structure, as 
well as its erection by the Pheenicians, seem to be well sustained. 

Measuring north and south, Hagiar-Kim is 210 feet, its width is 115 feet. 
The whole area, included within a somewhat wavering circuit, is 19,132 
square feet: the entire perimeter is nearly 687 feet. The numerous cham- 
bers into which the temple is divided (only the most sacred ones were rudely 


' The stone of which Hagiar-Kim is built was 


roofed) are of oval shapes. 
quarried from the spot. Age and exposure have changed the color from 
its original pale buff to a pale grey, and given it a honey-combed appear- 
ance. The builders chose loose rock, and hewed the enormous slabs with 
tools, often squaring them. Some of them are upwards of 19 ft. in height 
by 10 ft. broad. The original height of the external walls of the building 
was 21 ft. The fact that certain portions of the walls of the inner cham- 
bers are still in situ helps to suggest their complete restoration. 

Besides the bones of quadrupeds (mostly oxen and sheep) and fragments 


1“/Tt appears to have been one of the principal features of these large temples in 
Malta to be surrounded with sanctuaries to shelter, as in a Pantheon, the national 
deities. We glean this from the Pheenician inscription Melitensis V, found in the 
large temple . . in the village of Xghara, Goze. It is there recorded, that the peo- 
ple of Gozo renewed the four sanctuaries of Sadam-Baal, of Ashtoreth, and of two other 


divinities whose names are lost”’ (p. 2). 
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of primitive earthenware vessels, nine headless statuettes of ridiculous form 
and character were found among the ruins: “Seven of these statuettes are 
of soft Maltese stone, and two of hard-baked clay, glazed, and of a fleshy 
color. Two of the stone ones are seated, and wrapped in a large gown, 
proving their female sex, and one has a long tress of hair falling down to 
the heels. Four are in squatting position and naked” (pp. 5, 6), like 
Hindu idols, with limbs and bodies preposterously bloated. Some of the 
sacred slabs found here, pitted all over to represent the starry heavens, 
show in high relief two spiral lines encompassing the upper half of an egg 
(ef. Perrot and Chipiez, vol. 111, figs. 226-31 and pp. 313-18). 

A peculiar and very numerous class of tomb-caves exist in Malta, show- 
ing the presence of an ancient Oriental race—the Pheenicians ; who formed 
the principal stock of the native population until long after the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Upon comparing the internal arrangement of Hagiar- 
Kim and the other Maltese megalithic antiquities with that of the Pheeni- 
cian tombs, the Maltese archeologist finds nothing to indicate that they 
were intended for interment. Archzeologists have claimed for Hagiar-Kim 
a sepulchral character, because one of the early races that settled here 
was used to cremation, and from the fact that cinerary urns, generally of 
the shape of the stamnos, full of ashes and half-burnt bones, are frequently 
found in small caves, together with clay and glass vessels which contained 
the perfumed liquids and ointments poured over the ashes: but such cin- 
erary urns are Roman. The Romans took the Maltese islands from the 
Carthaginians, according to Livy, after the second Punic war, B. c. 216, 
and held them for about 640 years: early Greek colonies, according to 
Thoukydides, took and possessed the islands before the Romans, c. 700 B. 
c. (they also used cremation, and undoubtedly many of the Maltese ciner- 
ary urns are Greek): but it is not presumed that there is any Greek or 
Roman art in Hagiar-Kim, which must have been centuries old when 
the Greeks came. Dr. Caruana easily distinguishes Greco-Maltese from 
Roman tombs by the coins found in them. The Greco-Maltese, during 
their independence under an aristo-democratic government, coined their 
own money, of which eleven different types are in the Publie Library of 
Malta. The Roman Republic introduced the Colonial or Romano-Mal- 
tese coins, and the Empire substituted its own currency. In Hagiar-Kim 
nothing like Greek or Roman tombs or coins has been found. “ Hagiar- 
Kim, according to the view of those who believe in its sepulchral charac- 
ter, may have been a princely tumulus for a resting-place of the old Greek 
worthies of Malta, not inferior to that of Atreus erected by the Greeks at 
Mycene, or of Atalyattes by the Lydians at Tantalais. The number of 
these worthies must have been very considerable, as, besides Hagiar-Kim, 
Mnaidra, Et-torri-tal-Borg, Et-torri-tal-Giaunar, many other Great Stones, 
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of the same furm, are hidden underground at Kortin, El-Marnisi, Hal- 
Assuiéni, the Salines, the Uardia, ete. I object to this, that when the 
former excavations were executed in 1827, 1839, and 1840, no traces what- 
soever appeared of these Antiquities having been rifled, or even opened, 
before those dates. They looked, rather, in good preservation. A variety 
of furniture and little arrangements were found intact. Stone and clay 
figures, and several stones ornamented and sculptured, were recovered ” 
(p. 8), but no cinerary urns. In brief, there is no local evidence that 
Hagiar-Kim was built for or ever used as a sepulchre. Moreover, the 
mausoleum-theory involves the placing of stone roofs on foundation-walls 
totally inadequate to sustain them. 

There are, however, local evidences that it was a temple: “ The distribu- 
tion of details in the central portions of the principal areas, and the little 
arrangements within some of the minor apartments, especially at the Mnav- 
dra and at the Gigantia, quite befit a place of worship, and are adapted 
for halls where religious pagan rites could be performed. Niches and 
apses, in which stone statuettes were placed at Hagiar-Kim, are symme- 
trically placed on either side of beth areas” (p.8). Altar-tables and arae, 
symbolical carvings and bas-reliefs have been found: a quantity of ashes 
and bones of quadrupeds, mostly oxen and sheep ; clear traces of the action 
of fire upon the floor, besides a quantity of burnt earth, chiefly in the inner 
court, furnish further proofs of its use asa temple. The Pheenician origin 
is supported by the evidence of inscriptions, and by classical and tradi- 
tional testimony. Inscriptiones Me litense 3 I and V give direct evidence for 
the temple-theory, and indirectly inform us of the race and era of their 
constructors. The typical shape of all the megalithic monuments in Malta 
is oval—uncouth in design and unpolished in execution, but distinctly 
oval; the egg being, among the Pheenicians, the symbol of the universe. 

Dr. Caruana says (p. 9), “These monuments evidently testify to a mys- 
tery-worship of high antiquity, of non-Hellenic origin. . . The native re- 
ligion of those primitive inhabitants of these islands appears not to have 
been affected by the subsequent Greek colonization . . or Roman conquest. 
Those primitive settlers were thus allowed to keep their antique gods and 
rites, just as all Canaanite races in Syria and Pheenicia. They worshipped 
principally only two deities of nature: Baal, a male generative god, and 
Astoreth, a female conceptive goddess, of the Universe, symbolized by an 
egg. Now, we know for a certainty that the cultus of these deities was 
widely spread in the islands of Malta. We have seen, that the Great Stones 
at Marsa-Scirocco were positively consecrated to Me/kart [a form of Baal]; 
and that two of the Sanctuaries in the Great Stones at Gozo were dedicated 
to Baal and Astoreth.” A Pheenician stele, upon a jamb just within the 
entrance of the now-called Catacomb of St. Paul at Citta Vecchia, contains 
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an invocation to Baal. Further indications are found on coins of these 
islands, bearing the head of Ashtoreth, with veil in’ the coins of Melita, 
and with a helmet in Gozo coins, with the crescent in the exergue. The 
subsequent Greek settlers fraternized with the sea-faring Pheenicians, and 
with their dominion introduced the Hellenic divinities, but connected them 
with those of the Pheenicians. ‘ We possess positive indications, that they 
had even adopted some of the Maltese Great Stones for their worship” (p. 
10). They introduced brass hinges and hooks and columns and lozenge- 
shaped pavement-tiles in the temple of Melkart, which things were discord- 
ant with the primitive style of the structure. They Hellenized the mega- 
lithic temple at Marsa-Scirocco, as the fane of Melkart-Herakles. In this 
temple was probably found the Greek marble statue of Herakles, now in 
the Public Library. The temple of Ashtoreth, near Castel Sant’ Angelo in 
the Grand Harbor, appears likewise to have been Grecized, and afterward 
Romanized as a temple of Juno. Hagiar-Kim, however, has suffered no 
Greek or Roman or Christian changes. Such as it is, it is purely and 
severely a Pheenician ruin, and as such it is unique of its class. As to the 
age of the Maltese megalithic remains: Fergusson says it is safe to assume 
that they belong to a period near the Trojan war,—but the Pheenician 
colonization of the islands probably goes back to a much earlier date, 
though it would be rash to assign to that time any of the existing remains. 

Dr. Caruana’s memoir closes with these words: “ The use of our Great 
Stones as places of worship may have continued, at most, up to the 3rd 
century A.c. .. The courses superposed up to the height of 21 or 22 feet 
were, in process of time, pulled down. . . The fallen materials formed a 
mound on the rest, and drifting soil was accumulated up to the height of 
seven or eight feet, . . leaving only the tops of the taller stones visible. 
So they were entombed at the time of Comm, Abela [the Maltese historian] 
in 1642, and up to the time of their discovery in 1827 and 1839. Several 
of the stones have since been carted away, even recently, for walling up 
the terraces of newly cultivated lands. And, if proper means be not at 
once adopted for their preservation, these most interesting monuments will 
shortly disappear, to the everlasting ignominy of those who should take 


eare of them.” 
JOHN WORTHINGTON. 


Island of Malta. 


COLLECTION DE CLERCQ. CATALOGUE METHODIQUE ET RAISONNE, 
ANTIQUITES ASSYRIENNES. Cylindres Orientaux, cachets, briques, 
bronzes, bas-reliefs, ete. publi¢és par M. DE CLERCQ avec la collabora- 
tion de M. J. MENANT. Premiére et deuxiéme livraisons. Folio: 
text and heliotype plates. Paris, 1885, Ernest Leroux, éditeur. 
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Among the most useful work that could be undertaken at present by 
archzologists is the collection and publication, each in a separate corpus, 
of the various classes of smaller antiquities, which have been in many cases 
neglected. If writers, instead of being obliged to collect their material 
from a thousand different sources,—museums, private collections, books, and 
magazine articles, could find it all at hand in one series, how many more 
works of general importance would see the light. Those men who help to 
place before the scientific world in orderly shape all this scattered material 
must be considered real benefactors. 

The work of which we are noticing the first parts is by no means a com- 
plete corpus of the cut gems of Western Asia, for it illustrates only one of 
the four largest collections in the world; but it is a first and great step: 
and, if the British Museum, the Louvre (to whose collection some 250 cy!- 
inders from Elam have just been added) and the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York (which possesses over 400) decide to publish their specimens, 
the corpus would be well toward completion. M. de Clereq’s collection 
numbers 414 pieces, of which about 250 are published in the plates already 
issued : they are fine examples of the unrivalled skill in héliogravure of the 
house of Dujardin. The accompanying text contains, first, an introduc- 
tion by M. Ménant to the study of Oriental glyptics, consisting especially 
of a systematic classification of the cylinders into periods and schools, which 
varies but little from that proposed in his Glyptique orientale, but is illus- 
trated mainly by examples in this collection. Then follows a detailed cat- 
alogue of the cylinders, drawn up with wonderful care and exactness, in 
which the minutest points are noted, and, on the other hand, great sobriety 
is shown in speculations concerning the subjects and meaning of the figures 
represented. The great majority (300) of these cylinders belong to the 
Early Babylonian period, before the rise of Assyria; though, even within 
these limits, the period over which they extend cannot be less than 2,000 
years, beginning with the archaic period, passing through that of the Patési, 
to the Early Empire of Sargon of Agadé, which was followed by the schools 
of Erech, Sirpurla and Ur; the latter being by far the most prolific. Then, 
by the side of early and late Assyrian cut stones, we find those products of 
a mixed art which may be styled either Egypto-Assyrian or Pheenicio- 
Assyrian, according to the qualifving style. Further subdivisions might 
be made, as the artists of Syria, Phoenicia, and Kypros produced at various 
times works of a most complex character. Then follow the seals of Hit- 
tite, Late Babylonian, and Persian art. 

For general remarks on the history and importance of the intaglios of 
Western Asia, I may refer to my review of Ménant’s Recherches sur la 
Gluyptique orientale, published in this Journal (1886, pp- 187-195). The 
special importance of the present costly and magnificent publication lies 
in its plates. The works of Cullimore and Lajard, published about a cen- 
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tury ago, contained the only large collections of illustrations yet given, so 
that here the scientific world is for the first time possessed of artistic and 
mechanically accurate reproductions of these minute works. How inter- 
esting this is, can be judged simply by citing a single topic on which they 
throw light: the Mythology of Western Asia. This subject is still wrapped 
in great obscurity, and the cylinders, containing for the greater part reli- 
gious scenes, are almost the only graphic assistance in its study that can 
be obtained. To select merely a subdivision of this topic: the representa- 
tion of the divinities in art, and consequently the further determination of 
their character and attributes. Of the many religious and mythological 
symbols and figures represented on these cylinders, which, excepting a few 
Assyrian sculptures, are the only remaining artistic rendering of the pan- 
theon, how many have yet been identified by writers? Only three, with 
certainty: Sin, symbolized by the moon ; Samas, by the sun; Ishtar by the 
star and the lion. To one acquainted with the great extent of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon and the numerous changes that have taken place during 
its mythological! history, this seems incredibly meagre. Why has so little 
attention been given to Eastern mythology in art, which is only second 
in importance to mythology in literature? From actual lack of mate- 
rial! We have in these cylinders ample and varied material from which, 
with careful study, an almost complete mythology, with its historical stages, 
might be made out, and a further step taken in our reconstruction of primi- 
tive Oriental thought. I hope to give, in future numbers of this Journal, 
some brief contributions of this character, founded on a comparative study 
of Oriental cylinders, and shall find a large part of the material in this 
great collection of M. de Clereq. 
A. L. Frornincuam, JR. 


Les Mustes ATHENES en reproduction phototypique de Rhomaidés 
fréres. Publication de C. RHoMAIpES.— FouILLES DE L’ ACRO- 
POLE. Texte descriptif de P. Cavvaptas, Directeur général des 
Antiquités, 4to, 1° livr. pl. Athens, 1886, Karl Wilberg. 
Prix fr. 7.50. 


The sensation made by the discovery, in February last, of the archaic 
antiquities on the Akropolis of Athens has been fed by the numerous ac- 
counts of them published in popular form in the periodical literature, or 
with more scientific treatment in archeological reviews, as by M. Reinach 
in the Revue Archéologique (July-Aug.) and by Mr. Miller in the Jour- 
NAL (vol. 1, March pp. 61-65). But only some unsatisfactory reproduc- 
tions of a few of the unique archaic statues had been as yet given ( Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, 1886, 1, pp. 417-21; Pall Mall Gazette, Feb., etc.), and 
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but one in the E¢gyp. Ap. 1886, No.2; so that no adequate idea could be 
obtained of them until the publication of the present work, whose first num- 
ber contains phototypic reproductions of seven of the statues. Referring 
to Mr. Miller’s account, we find that the antiquities included (1) fourteen 
archaic statues or fragments of statues; (2) numerous primitive bronzes ; 
(5) some vases and many fragments of pottery; (4) quite a number of ar- 
chaic inscriptions including several with artists’ names. By far the most 
interesting of these antiquities are the series of statues, which far surpass 
all previously discovered specimens of archaic sculpture, and represent the 
complete development of that style in the most artistic province of Greece 
—Attika. The study of these works is all the more indispensable that they 
are, in the vi century, the precursors of that beautiful Pheidian period, and 
may serve to explain some of the transitional steps to it. 

These statues were used as levelling-material, being piled up side by side, 
probably soon after the Persian war, when the work of reconstruction was 
begun on the Akropolis. The old, and probably even then fragmentary, 
sculpture was of no use, and was put to this ignoble purpose. All these 
statues are richly ornamented with many colors, reproducing the elaborate 
details of the rich chiton and himation, and it is much to be hoped that 
some at least will be reproduced in colored plates before the colors fade, as 
they certainly will before another year. They are mostly female figures, 
and their identification with either Athena or priestesses of this goddess 
meets with the same difficulties, e.g., that prevent any satisfactory identi- 
fication of the numerous male statues found at Perdikovrysi in the sane- 
tuary of Apollon Ptoos; or of the female statues of Artemis (?) at Delos. In 
these statues of the Akropolis, the long hair is arranged in symmetrical 
curls confined by a diadem and falling over the shoulders and down the 
back. On the head was an upright bar of bronze, which probably sup- 
ported some umbrella-shaped covering that served to protect thei from the 
weather. There is unusual variety in these statues, not only in type, but 
in proportion and in arrangement of hair and drapery. There is, in some 
cases, such a tendency to portraiture, that one is inclined to adopt the 
priestess-theory, for, if not, how can it be conceived that in the v1 century, 
when types were so strictly followed, these greatly varying figures could 
have represented a single divinity—Athena. These variations cannot be 
attributable to difference in age, as it is evident that all date from about 
the same period. 

This first number of the FourLLes DE L’ ACROPOLE contains eight large 
and fine phototypes, seven of which reproduce the most important of the 
female statues. This work will be necessary to all archzeologists and stu- 
dents of art, as it will in time reproduce all the antiquities preserved in the 


various museums of Athens. 


A. L. F., Jr. 
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THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


THE PERMANENT FUND FOR 


Professor A. L. 
The American Journal of Archeology, 

Sir: Your attention is respectfully invited to the enclosed advance proof 
of an article on the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece, 
which is to appear under “ Topics of the Time” in the Century Magazine 
for February. It is desired to collect a permanent fund of not less than 
$100,000, or even of $200,000, in order to ensure the usefulness of the 
School at Athens for the future, and to eliminate what element of uncer- 
tainty may be inherent in the system of support by annual subscriptions, 
which has now been applied successfully for five years. 

It is important that the permanent fund be raised without delay, in 
order that advantage may be taken of an opportunity to secure the ser- 
vices, as permanent Director of the School, of Dr. Charles Waldstein of 
New York, the young archeologist who has won recognized fame in the 
service of Cambridge University, England. 

Any notice which you may feel called upon to make, in your columns, 
of the Century article and of the effort of the Committee in charge of the 
School, will be received with cordial appreciation. 

Subscriptions toward the permanent fund of the School at Athens, of 
which public acknowledgment will be made, may be sent to the Treasurer 
of the Managing Committee of the School, Frederic J. de Peyster, Esq., 
No. 7 East Forty-Second street, or to Messrs. William Alexander Smith 
& Co., Bankers, No. 58 Wall street, New York. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas W. Lupiow, 
Secretary of the Managing Committee. 


[ We most heartily endorse the statements made in the above letter, and 
earnestly commend them to the attention of those who have it in their power 
to advance American learning by aiding in the establishment of so useful 
and important an institution as the School cannot fail to become. The 
building at Athens is ready ; young men are willing to go from our col- 
leges ; and the great step to be now taken is to supply this fund, in order 


to complete the work.—Eb. ] 
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AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


Excavations in 1886.—In his report made to the Académie des Inserip- 
tions on July 16, M. Maspéro gave an account of the excavations executed 
during the year in Egypt. The new authorization to excavate given to 
private persons has been productive of the best results. Thus, at Gournet- 
Mourrai was found a Theban tomb of the xx dynasty, that of a guardian 
of the necropolis of the reign of Rameses IV, containing, not only his body 
and those of his family, but a complete collection of sepulchral objects. 

Eayet ExPLoraTion Funo.—The fourth annual general meeting of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund was held,on Dee. 8,in London. The following 
was adopted as the program of the organization: “(1) To organize exca- 
vations in Egypt, with a view to further elucidation of the History and 
Arts of Ancient Egypt, and to the illustration of the Old Testament nar- 
rative in so far as it has to do with Egypt and the Egyptians; also to 
explore sites connected with early Greek history, or with the antiquities 
of the Coptic Church, in their connection with Egypt. (2) To publish, 
periodically, descriptions of the sites explored and excavated, and of the 
antiquities brought to light. (3) To ensure the preservation of such an- 
tiquities by presenting them to Museums and similar public institutions.” 
The financial outlook of the society was favorable, there being a balance 
on hand, at the close of the financial year, of £1,953. 8s. 2d. Miss Cath- 
arine L. Wolfe of New York recently sent a donation of $1,000 for the 
general purposes of the Fund. Mr. Ernest A. GARDNER gave a brief 
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account of the results of his second season’s work at Naukratis (Jour- 
NAL, II, p.181). A report was read from Mr. F. D. Grirrirn on his exea- 
vations at Gemayemi and Kantara (see below); and another by Mr. 
F.LINpERS Perris, being a general review of last year’s work at Naukra- 
tis, Nebesheh (Am), Tell Ferain (Buto) and Tell Defenneh (Tahpanhes). 

Future Work.—The work of the coming season was outlined by Miss 
Epwarps. It will be under the direction of M. Navyille, who will be 
assisted by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Cowan. The field to be explored will be 
“the course of the sweet-water canal from Cairo to the Wady Tumilat, 
the fertile pastures between Zagazig and Tell-el-Kebir, and the caravan 
route from Kantara to Farama.” ‘The object, as in 1883 and 1885, will 
be the determination of the route of the Exodus. 

It was announced that the mss. and drawings for Mr. Petrie’s Memoir 
on Nebesheh and Defenneh (with chapters by Mr. Griffith), as also the 
Ms. and drawings for M. Naville’s Memoir on Goshen, were in the hands 
of the committee, and would be published as soon as time and means 
should permit. The donation of antiquities to the Museum at Boston was 
stated to be little if at all inferior to that veted to the British Museum. 
The “Fowler Fund” has been completed by the nineteenth donation of 
£50, making a total of £1,000.—Academy, Dee. 25. 

Axmim.—Here has been found the hunting-meet where ever since the 
sixth dynasty all succeeding races have left traces of their passage by in- 


scriptions in various languages. 


Cairo. — Biliq Museum: Royal Mummies.—The unrolling of some royal 
mummies in June was an event of considerable importance, and created 
quite a sensation. On June Ist those of Rameses II and III were un- 
covered: the former was found in perfect condition, giving the portrait of 
the more than nonagenarian monarch at the time of his death. It is re- 
produced in three fine heliotype plates accompanying M. Maspéro’s report 
in the Revue Arch. (July-Aug., pls. x11I—x1v), and these have been copied 
in the Idlustr. Ztg., July 3, Harper’s Weekly, ete. On June 9th the mum- 
mies unrolled were those of Seqenenra Tadagen, and Seti I, the father of 
Rameses II. The latter is remarkably well preserved and will, it is 
hoped, be reproduced. Prof. Maspéro’s report is given in full in the pre- 
ceding number of the JourRNAL (1, pp. 331-35). Another mummy was 
that of an unknown youth, evidently of royal family, whose death was 
probably caused by asphyxia or strangulation, thus disclosing a royal 
tragedy of the x1x dynasty. 

Gemayemi.—At this site, some three miles from Nebesheh, “ Mr. Griffith 
excavated a small enclosure which had originally contained a sanctuary, 
but which had subsequently been converted into a centre of art industry, 


containing the workshops of glass-makers, bronze-workers, sculptors, and 
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the like. The place seemed to have been abandoned in time of panic, all 
the tools and more portable objects having been carried off, and only the 
heavier or more breakable ones left behind. Among these last were a large 
basalt bowl, a huge pottery-bin, and a number of plaster-casts such as 
were used for models by the sculptors of ancient Egypt. The casts had 
been buried, in order to preserve them uninjured, and with them were 
found a quantity of little figures of gods, panels inlaid with glass mosaic, 
hooks, nails, rods, hinges and capitals of bronze—all the fittings, in short, 
for the adornment of a portable shrine of most exquisite workmanship 
[Shrine of Ptah, see p. 503]. The remains found in the glass-workers’ 
factory were of extreme interest. In the foundations of one room were 
discovered, not only the very moulds in which had been formed the bars 
and hieroglyphs of coloured glass with which the before-mentioned panels 
were decorated, but numbers of pieces of waste blue glass, and some remark- 
able bars of mosaic for sectional slicing, some of the sections being already 
nicked with a diamond point . . There can be no doubt that this was the 
site of a native factory; and similar moulds were found by Mr. Griffith at 
Nebesheh and Kantara.”—Academy, Dee. 25. 

Kantara—* At this latter place Mr. Griffith excavated the remains of 
a small temple, or chapel, dedicated to the deity of the frontier district, 
Horus of Mesen, where two beautiful sandstone monuments, erected by 
Seti I and Rameses II, are all that now remain of a frontier-fort there 
erected by the first Pharaohs of the x1x dynasty. Mr. Griffith describes 
these monuments as two inscribed pedestals, each surmounted by a hawk, 
the emblem of the god. Deserted and destroyed after the Ramesside 
period, and superseded by Defenneh under the kings of the xxv1 dynasty, 
Kantara seems to have been for several centuries blotted from the map of 
Egypt. At length, late in Ptolemaic times, the place again became, not 
only a fort, but a settlement ; and, under the Roman domination, a great 
camp was here dedicated by Diocletian and Maximian to their patron gods, 
Jupiter, Herakles, and Victory. A Latin inscription of ten lines, found 
here, identifies Kantara with the Castra of the first wing of the Thracian 
Legion under Marcus Aurelius: it is now in the British Museum.’— 
Academy, Sept. 4; Dee. 25. 

Luxor.—The obstacles to the complete clearing out of this temple are 
caused by the necessity to demolish the mosque and expropriate several 
foreign consular agencies. Negotiations to secure this result are almost 
concluded. 

Mempnis.—In the necropolis of the pyramids has been found on a stele 
an image of the great Sphinx placed on a base the existence of which had 
been unknown until now. The great Sphinx was cut in a geological for- 
mation which was hollowed out all around it in the form of a basin. Prof. 
Maspéro considers that the Sphinx was already ancient in the time of the 
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Iv dynasty, and may perhaps be considered a prehistoric monument.— 
Académie des Inse. et Belles-Lettres, Sitting of June 18. 

Nauxratis.—In Mr. Gardner’s official report on his last winter’s work 
at Naukratis he says: “I have undertaken to publish a full account of 
my work, of the sites and objects discovered, and of the archeological 
results gained therefrom, as one of the memoirs of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. This volume will probably appear in the course of next year.” 
The results of his work partly appear in the eighty cases of antiquities dis- 
patched by him to England.— Academy, Nov. 13. 

TAHPANHES=DAPHN4Z=TELL DerenneH; and the Ecypr EXPLORATION 
Funp.—In order to guard the frontiers of Egypt on the side of Syria 
and against Assyrian invasion, Psamtik I built here, about 665 or 666 
B. C., for his foreign mercenaries, a gigantic fortress and in connection with 
it an important city, at a distance of about sixteen miles from Tanis. To 
it the Jews fled after killing Gedaliah, under Hophra (Apries) of the 
xxvidynasty. On this site, Mr. Petrie found three mounds 3 or one mile 
apart: two of these contained only ordinary débris, but the third was com- 
posed of millions of bricks forming a gigantic pile and bearing evidence 
of an immense conflagration: it is known to the natives by the name of 
El Kasr el Bint el Yahudi, “Castle of the Jew’s daughter.” The passage 
in Jeremiah (xu, 8-11) referring to the brickwork in “the entry of 
Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes,” is connected by Mr. Petrie with a court 
paved with bricks, which he discovered. The excavations disclosed an 
immense square keep, with sixteen chambers on each floor, of which only 
the basement remains intact ; the remainder having gone to form the débris 
of the mound. This stands in the midst of a courtyard, which again was 
inclosed within an immense walled area, 2000 by 1000 ft. The boundary- 
wall was 50 ft. thick: in the soil that it inclosed were found remnants of 
muniments of war, horse-bits, arrow-heads, weapons, and implements in 
iron, together with all the traces of an iron-foundery. Under each corner of 
the foundations was a complete set of foundation-deposits illustrating the 
whole ceremony of the dedication: they consist of models of the objects 
used in the sacrifice (libation-vases, corn-rubbers) and of the bricks em- 
ployed, the actual bones of the sacrificial ox, specimens of ore, and a series 
of little tablets in gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, jasper, carnelian, and porcelain : 
the latter are all engraved with the name and titles of the founder, Psam- 
tik I. In the Pharaoh’s pantry were found numerous jar-lids and plaster 
amphora-stoppers ; in the kitchen, the dressers, jars and dishes. In two 
disused chambers of the palace were found a quantity of Greek painted 
pottery, the interest of which cannot be overrated, as every example can 
be dated to within a period of thirty years (580-550 B.c.). The only 
trace of Naukratis-ware in all this mass consists of two insignificant frag- 
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ments; the remainder is painted in styles examples of most of which we 
already possess—Fikellura, Rhodian, geometric, ete. ; but, in almost every 
case, some slight difference in detail or treatment marks the fabric as speci- 
ally local. The style of many of the works found belongs to the Renais- 
sance of Egyptian art which took place under this xxv1 dynasty. 

Out in the plain were the traces of a town, with the line of streets and 
basements of the houses still clearly marked; here were discovered pieces 
of jewellery and numerous small weights such as goldsmiths would employ ; 
while pottery was scattered broadcast everywhere. As yet, no remains of 
a temple have come to light, though there are walled inclosures within 
which these may have stood. The entire character of the remains is, in 
fact, precisely what we should expect from history: a fortress of great 
strength, and yet on a scale befitting the abode of Kings; a barrack where 
a great force of soldiery could find quarters; and just so much of a town 
as would naturally gather around such a nucleus, with industries suitable 
to its Greek population. In one of the lakes near the town may even be 
seen traces of the docks, where, the father of history tells us, the Greek 
ships were laid Petrie in Academy, June 26; 
Samira in Illustrated London News, Sept. 11; Cour. de [ Art, pp. 411, 428, 
455. Cf. JouRNAL, p. 503. 

ALGERIA. 


CuHercHett.—Statues—MM. Waille and Réné Basset have been very 
successful in their expedition. The former has unearthed at Cherchell 


two marble statues—a large Bacchus, and a headless Venus of good art: 
also mosaics, inscriptions and medals. These were found in a ruined build- 


ing, some eight metres below the surface—Le Muséon, August. 


TUNISIA. 


Preservation of Monuments.—At a sitting of the Acad. des Inser. et Belles- 
Lettres, held Sept. 17, M. de la Blanchére gave an account of the organi- 
zation of the service for archzeological missions and for the preservation of 
antiquities in Tunisia. Last year, the Minister of Public Instruction de- 
cided to send a permanent delegate of the Ministry to direct the work of 
those who have charge of scientific expeditions in Tunisia. M. de la Blan- 
chére was appointed to this position. On the other hand, the Tunisian 
government, at the request of the French minister M. Cambon, decided to 
take steps for the protection of ancient monuments, and for the creation 
of a department of antiquities and arts, the direction of which was also 
confided to M. de la Blanchére. One of the first steps was to ensure legis- 
lative protection for monuments. This was done by a government decree 


of March 7, which, while it recognizes the ownership of antiquities by the 
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persons who discover, authorizes the department of antiquities to pro- 
ceed to a “ classification ” of historical monuments worthy of preservation ; 
and whatever monument is thus classified cannot be touched. Violation 
of this is punished by fine, in order to abolish the custom of using ancient 
materials from motives of economy. Excavations cannot be made without 
government authorization and supervision. Chance discoveries must be 
immediately reported. Inscriptions are included in the same category as 
mvunuments. As soon as promulgated, these laws were rigorously applied. 

M. de la Blanchére has visited this year the South and West of the 
Regency (Tunisia), to gather the elements of a classification of historical 
monuments. He expects to visit the North and the West during next 
year for the same purpose, and to finish the classification in 1888. 

The “Service Beylical des antiquités et des arts” has begun two im- 
portant undertakings: (1) an inventory of the historical monuments of the 
regency, in the form of a dictionary accompanied by an archeological 
map; (2) the creation of a museum at Tunis. It is hoped that the diction- 
ary and map may be finished within three to five years. There will be 
great difficulty in the organization of the museum, especially with regard 
to the transport of large objects through a country without roads or suit- 
able cartage. The monuments already collected at Tunis have been placed 
in a handsome palace—the former harem of the Bardo—given by the Bey. 
At various points throughout the territory, provisory deposits are being 
furmed, from which the monuments may, at some future date, be transported 
by sea to the Bardo, with the help of the fleet. There are at present eight 
of these,—at Zarzis, Gabés, Younga, Sfax, Monastir, Soussa, and Nebel: 
at Zarzis are the statues discovered at Zian by MM. Reinach and Babelon ; 
at Gabés are the military mile-stones found south of the Shotts, the first to 
disclose the existence of a net-work of Roman roads in this region ; at Sfax, 
are the Christian antiquities of the cemetery of Lamta, explored by MM. 
Cagnat and Saladin, ete.—Revue Critique, 1886, Sept. 27. 


JAVA. 


BramsBanan.—Siva Temples.—It is announced that M. Yzerman, in exca- 
vating here, has discovered the remains of several Siva temples, and also 
a number of inscriptions of the Saka period, analogous to those copied in 
Cambodia by Captain Aymonier (JouRNAL, I, pp. 423-24).—Le Muséon, 
August. 
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CEYLON. 


We extract the following items from the Report, made to the Colonial 
Secretary by Mr. 8. M. Burrows, C. C.&., of archzeological work done at 
Anuridhapura and Pollonnaruwa under his direction from August 1884 
to Feb. 1886. The work consisted of discovery and excavation, of reérect- 
ing architectural members, of removing the débris which in some cases 
completely filled buildings already known, and thus uncovering sculp- 
tures, paintings, and inscriptions, as well as coins and other small objects. 
Plans and translations of nine inscriptions are given in the Report. 

AnuranHapura (Aug. 1884 to Feb. 1886).—In the vicinity, in the forest, 
were uncovered the prostrate members of a stone-roofed canopy, which 
was reérected on its platform with 8 pillars: the roof was formed by three 
immense stones weighing over 20 tons. Traces of ancient inscriptions were 
visible on all of the six monolithic steps which formed its staircase. The 
age of the monument is supposed to be e. 2000 years. 

Digoba and Monastery—Two and a half miles north of the Jétawandrama 
Dagoba were discovered (1) the ruins of a small digoba of brickwork rising 
from a square stone base ; (2) a large oblong building (monastery ?) with 
boundary-wall of huge slabs, on each of which is carved a single, male figure 
in relief under a large canopy in very high relief. 

Eastern Chapel of the Abhayagiri Dagoba.—This chapel, covered by a 
vast mound of débris, was excavated by cutting through masses of fallen 
brick. “The chapel is by far the most perfect of the four [the chapels on 
the north, south, and west had been previously uncovered], and gives a 
very good idea of the structure of these and similar shrines. The chapel 
was flanked at either extremity by three carved monolithic slabs: the ex- 
ternal slab, about three feet in height, presents a seven-headed cobra in the 
act of springing ; the front face of the central slab is divided into two com- 
partments, containing a male and a female figure respectively, in high relief, 
the head of the former being shrouded under the hood of a five-headed 
cobra, while a single-headed cobra appears over the woman’s head; the 
side face is also divided into a small and large compartment, the former 
representing an incident from the story of Buddha, the latter being devoted 
to an elaborate flower-scroll, into which animals, such as the ‘ hansa,’ the 
Brahmany bull, and the peacock are introduced. This slab is about seven 
feet high. The inner slab, about six feet high, is entirely covered with 
flower-patterns. Between these flanking slabs (which are all in wonderful 
preservation) is the main part of the shrine, consisting of a series of stone 
panels rising from an ogee moulding, and surmounted by a frieze of pro- 
jecting elephant-heads alternating with displayed lotuses, an upper frieze 
of ‘ Buddhist window,’ and a terminal line of diamond-shaped moulding. 
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The whole of this was, no doubt, elaborately painted : traces of the colour 
are extant on the cobra and on the male and female figures; and in two 
of the basement panels both the colour and the intricate patterns are won- 
derfully distinct.” 

A Vihdra with chapels at the four corners was discovered and excavated, 
about 100 yards west of the Lankirdima Digoba. stone ogee mould- 
ing and slabs which form its boundary-wall and external platform are of 
very bold and massive workmanship.” 

During the excavations at this point was found a copper coin of Theo- 
dosius I, struck ¢. 385 A. D., showing intercourse with the Roman Empire. 

A Vihéra of the first class, situated on the opposite side of the road to the 
“Stone Canoe,” was excavated. It measures 80 by 60 ft. and has a very 
fine flight of stone steps. ‘ The ‘ moonstone,’ though very large, presents 
the lotus only, without the usual concentric circles of animal figures; but 
one at least of the door-guardian stones, standing over 5 ft. high, is unri- 
valled in excellence of preservation and delicacy of finish. There is a 
smaller chapel at each corner of the vihdra, approached in like manner by 


a stone stairway and moonstone.” 


Thoroughfare with its structures and seulptures—Near the above vihira 
was laid bare a low boundary-wall of granite blocks which formed one side 
of a main street, on which was found a seated statue of Buddha, 7 ft. 9 ins. 
high: and opposite the statue, a smaller thoroughfare running at a right 
angle to the main street was excavated: it passes through a large oblong 
ambalam and several preaching-halls, then opens upon a very large vihira 
with the usual four chapels; evidently one of the most important in Anu- 
ridhapura ; the road then passes another ambalam, and beyond that an- 
other vihira “surrounded hy an embattled frieze cut in white limestone ; 
at a right angle to this, there is another vihdra of the largest size and of a 
peculiar design, as the tall and admirably carved pillars are arranged in 
three close rows on either side, jeaving a wide space down the centre.” 

A large Palace, to the north of the 3} mile-post on the “outer circular 


road,” was discovered and as far as possible restored. ‘“ The whole set of 


buildings was in a state of advanced ruin: but it is now one of the most 
complete, and certainly the most imposing, of all the secular buildings.” 

Three Pavilions were discovered to the north of the 1} mile-post on the 
“outer circular road”: an even more extensive group of secular buildings 
than the previous one. The largest of the three is of the first class, and 
vapable of satisfactory restoration. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings—To the north of the Jétawanérima Daigoba 
was discovered a very interesting group of ecclesiastical buildings, neither 
“monastery ” nor “ college,” but somewhat resembling a minor English 
cathedral with its precincts. ‘On entering the inclosure, there are build- 
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ings on either side. That to the right is remarkable for having three con- 
tiguous entrances in a row—an arrangement which I do not remember else- 
where, unless it be in a somewhat similar building at Vigitapura. It was 
evidently of very large dimensions, and the pillars are capable of sustain- 
ing a ponderous roof.” Within the inclosure, to the left of the entrance, is 
a large monastery (of 80 pillars) and a small one: but the principal build- 
ings of the inclosure are a vihira with its four attached chapels. The jun- 
gle near by “is thick with ruins, which I have not had time to touch.” 

“Stone Canoe.” —In the jungle north-east of the Thupdéréma and not far 
from the old track of the Sacred Road was found “a large ‘stone canoe’ 
(properly speaking, a food-vessel for priests), making the fourth of these 
curious receptacles at present discovered.” 

Museum.—* A local museum has been started, in which are placed arti- 
cles of every sort which are turned up in the course of excavation. The 
object kept in view is, of course, a double one—the preservation of sculp- 
tures, paintings, &c., from injury, and the collection of curios. A great 
many interesting relics have already been got together, including speci- 
mens of glazed and common tiles, meulded bricks, stonemason’s tools, frag- 
ments of statues (crystal and limestone), coins, treasure-stones, personal 
ornaments, &e.”’ 

PoLtonnaruwa (March 1885 to March 1886).—* The extreme drought 
of last year made it possible to burn a good deal of the surrounding jungles: 
consequently, it is now easy to walk over a considerable portion of the en- 
virons of the old city.” The immediate result was the laying bare, along 
its whole length, the wide moat of the fortified part of the city and remains 
of the city-wall: also two large drains fromthe moat. ‘‘ These drains are 
admirably constructed of granite,—one has six outlet channels, and the 
other two, and they are as perfect as when they were first laid.” 

The Thiipdréma.—The entrance to, and interior of, this curious build- 
ing were almost entirely blocked up with débris, which has been removed. 
“The inner and principal shrine is one of the very few buildings remain- 
ing to us, in either capital, with a perfect roof ;—certainly the only build- 
ing of such a size, and it presents a very remarkable example of the dimen- 
sions to which the false arch was capable of attaining. The fragments of 
no less than twelve statues of Buddha (none quite, though some very nearly, 
perfect) were found in this shrine, while at the foot of the large brick statue 
of Buddha which stands against the western wall, a large granite slab, or 
stone-seat (gal-dsanaya) was uncovered, with an excellently preserved in- 
scription running round its four sides.” 

The Heta Dégé.—* lit March 1885, this building was so utterly choked 
with débris that it was impossible to make out its original shape and 


object. It has now been successfully cleared,” with fruitful results. “No 
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less than three long inscriptions, two legible and one partially illegible, 
were found in this building: one in the porch and two in the outer shrine. 
The first two enable us to identify the builder and date of the Heta Dagé 
[the 2nd year of King Nissanka Malla, who reigned 1187-96 a. p.]. The 
floor of the inner shrine is remarkably perfect . . The centre portion is 
raised, and round it runs a gangway at a lower level. On both sides of 
this gangway there was a broad band of red colour. The painting has 
been carefully uncovered, and on one side at least is very well preserved, 
affording the only instance of a coloured floor yet found. At the northern 
end of the inner shrine, facing the entrance, are the remains of three large 
erect statues of Buddha, and near them were found the upper portions of 
two other statues, remarkable for their terracotta colouring and the inci- 
sive and distinctive rendering of the features. Several minor articles of 
interest were also found here, and have been placed in the local museum. 

“* The Sat Mahal Praséda has been thoroughly cleared, and the débris 
removed from the lower story ; but it remains as mysterious and puzzling 
a building as ever. The passage which appears to run round the base of 
the building is abruptly closed in two places by transverse brick walls ; 
nor is there any access to the summit from the interior. An exterior stair- 
ease is now revealed, but it leads only to the top of the first story. Mr. 
Fergusson conjectures that this building is a lineal descendant of ‘ Birs 
Nimroud,’ which also had seven stories, each story bearing the distinctive 
colour of the planet to which it was sacred. I had ladders erected to the 
top of the Sat Mahal Prasdda, but could find no traces of colour, except a 
broad streak of pink on the northern face of the second story.” 

Unidentified Building.—* Excavations have been commenced at a build- 
ing, not yet identified, which lies close to the Heta Digé on the west. It 
is remarkable for a series of fine pillars, decorated throughout their length 
with a bold and peculiar seroll-pattern. There is a great deal more work 
still to be done here; at present we have succeeded in laying bare a 
southern and an eastern entrance. The latter is of the ordinary granite; 
the former, together with its large moonstone, is carved in white limestone, 
—the only example yet discovered. At the northern end of the building 
we unearthed a large erect, and a smaller sedent, statue of Buddha. The 
former has lost its head, but the latter is quite perfect, and very well exe- 
cuted, the clean-cut features having a peculiarly meditative expression 
quite different from the ordinary types.” 

The Nissanka Laté Mandapaya.— A little to the south-west a great deal 
of work has been done at the building which we now know to be ‘ Nis- 
sanka’s hall of the flower-scroll.’ This is perhaps the most interesting 
building in Pollonndruwa, for it presents a structural example in granite 
of the ‘ Buddhist railing,’ and, according to Fergusson, there is only one 
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structural example to be found in the whole of India, viz., at the Sanchi 
Tope, although, as an architectural ornament, it is extremely common on 
Buddhist buildings of all kinds. Unfortunately, it has been wilfully and 
extensively broken, but most of the stone posts are still standing; while 
on the western side two posts are left with their three rails still in position, 
which enables us to form an excellent idea of the whole arrangement.” A 
great many fragments of an extremely ornate inscription have been found 
in the building, from which it is possible to decipher “ both the name of 
the building and of the king who built it.” 

Temple of Vishnu.—* At an angle of the city-moat a small temple of 
Vishnu, built entirely of granite, was discovered, and has been excavated. 
Its inner shrine contains a good statue of Vishnu, which has been replaced 
in position. Several excellently carved stone figures were found here, two 
of which have been photographed, and also the greater part of a large 
bold frieze of lions:” also two small fragments of inscriptions. 

“In the immediate neighborhood of this temple were found another frag- 
ment of an inscription, which proves to be a eopy of Nissanka Mala’s slab 
near the Dalada Maligéwa; a broken statue of the familiar Pulleyar, or 
Ganesa; a broken statue of the Katragama Deviyo, with his peacock ; a 
statue of Iswara; a broken statue, which cannot be identified; and a flag 


staff-holder ;—all of granite.” 

Inseribed slab of Nissanka Malla.—* Further to the east a large inscribed 
slab was discovered, which proves to be another copy, word for word, of 
Nissanka Mala’s slab near the Daladé Maligiwa . . Both inscriptions ter- 
minate with emblematic sculptures—a row of figures representing the 
kingly caste, viz., a lion, a horse, an elephant, a goose, a cobra, and the 
sun; with its low-caste equivalent immediately under each, viz., a jackal, 
a donkey, a snipe, a crow, a worm, and a firefly.” 

Four Hindu Temples.—To the west of the road leading from the Thi- 
pirima to the Rankot Diagoba were found the remains of “ four small 


Hindu temples, all close together. One of these contains a perfect statue 
of Vishnu, and another has near it a large statue of a goddess with eight 
hands, standing on the head of a buffalo, which is probably a representa- 
tion of Kili. These temples are mostly of brickwork, with stone door- 
ways and pillars. Work has been begun upon them, but a great deal still 
remains to be done.” 

Nissanka Dina Winéda Mandapaya.—Close to the above four temples 
“are the ruins of a much larger building, which apparently consisted of 
an outer and an inner enclosure; the former surrounded by a high brick 
wall, part of which remains, the latter containing several large pillars, of 
which only the stumps are left. There are also two large granite stair- 
ways, of the usual type, and signs of a lion frieze running all round the 
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inner enclosure . . . An inscription on two sides informs us that this build- 
ing was erected by Nissanka Malla, and was called the Nissanka Dana 
Winéda Mandapaya, or the ‘ Nissanka hall of alms-distribution.’ There 
is an interesting reference to this building, and its object, in the ‘Galpota’ 
inscription (see Miiller’s Ancient Inscriptions, pp. 98, 131).” 

The Naipena Vihéra has been thoroughly cleared and partly excavated. 
To the west and north of the main temple are two circular buildings sur- 
rounded with walls, which at first sight look like wells, but certainly are 


not so; one bears signs of a large figure of a five-headed cobra, and “it is 
hard to resist the conclusion that these circular buildings were snake-pits 


to hold the sacred cobras, for whose worship the temple was erected, and 
whose name it still retains. The eastern approach, or pro-naos, of one of 
these temples is formed by an arrangement of pillars which is also sug- 
gestive. At the extreme east are four rows of ten pillars, and from these, 
and at right-angles to them, ten rows of four pillars lead up to the door 
of the temple. The analogy, both in number and arrangement to the 
‘Choultries’ of Southern India and the ‘Chaories’ of Upper India is too 
close to be merely accidental.” 

“A Vishnu Temple has been found, about a hundred yards from these 
pillars, extremely similar to that described [at an angle of the city-moat] 
except that in the outer shrine there is a beautiful window formed from a 
single slab of granite, and pierced with diamond-shaped holes, somewhat 
after the fashion of the Jallee work of Agra and Delhi.” 

The Demala Maha Saya.—* I succeeded in tunnelling along the inner 
wall on either side of the small northern doorway for a short distance, and 
uncovered two large panels, or recesses between pillars, about 12 feet high 
by 5 wide, profusely covered with paintings in very fair preservation. The 
pillars are ornamented with a scroll-pattern very similar to that uncovered 
at the Abhayagiri Digoba, in Anuradhapura. The panels between them 
present a series of historical subjects which I am at present unable to iden- 
tify. The local pandit conjectures that they are illustrations of the Ramé- 
yana. They are entirely different from the ordinary paintings in most 
Buddhist temples, as they are purely historical, and not religious; by which 
I mean that the figures are exclusively human, and not supernatural. Both 
figures and faces are excellently painted, and full of life; and there is one 


female face, constantly recurring, which may justly be called beautiful. We 
may reasonably conclude that all the inner walls of the temple are adorned 
with similar paintings, which alone would repay the labor of excavation . . . 

“A large collection of coins was found just inside the eastern doorway, and 
has been forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, for iden- 
tification.” 


Four Buddhist 


Beyond the Sita Maligdawa was discovered “ ¢ 
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collection of four Buddhist Vihdras, one of which contains four broken but 
elaborately carved pillars of a unique type. They are interesting because 
their capitals are decorated with ‘ Persepolitan leaves,’ an ornament which, 
so far as I know, does not occur elsewhere in either city. There is a large 
erect statue of Buddha lying between these pillars, and the place would 
repay excavation.” 

HINDUSTAN. 

Work during the summer.—Mr. A. Rea, First Assistant, Archeological 
Survey Department, in a report on the work accomplished by his staff 
from May 19th to July 19th, says:—‘“ During the period under note no 
field operations have been conducted, the draftsman being solely occupied 
in finishing up the pencil drawings on hand. A large number of previous 
seasons’ field work is in office. This is being carefully finished in ink, 
with all speed consistent with artistic workmanship. Forty drawings have 
been completed and despatched to the Director-General. I have finished 
my report on the Pallava antiquities of Conjeeveram, and sent it to Dr. 
Burgess. It includes a sketch of Pallava history ; critical dissertation on 
the characteristics of Pallava architecture and art, with deductions drawn 
from comparisons of the style, with that of the Seven Pagodas, and various 
ancient works of the dynasty in other districts, and with Dravidian archi- 
tecture generally; also a detailed description of the temples and their 
sculptures. While in Madras, Dr. Burgess received a communication from 
Colonel Taylor, of Vellore, in reference to an inscribed stone in some fields 
near Pallavaram. On the 25th May last I despatched a draftsman to make 
a sketch and, if possible, to copy the inscription. Colonel Oakes, Canton- 
ment Magistrate of Pallavaram, kindly placed a man at our disposal to 
point out the stone. The draftsman reported that the letters of the stone 
were so rough that it was impossible to make a copy and that they seemed 
quite modern. I have communicated with Colonel Taylor to see if there 
is no mistake in regard to the stone to which he referred. If the inscrip- 
tion was ancient, the stone might be removed to the Museum.” 

Recent publications.—The last two volumes of The Archeological Survey 
of India contain (vol. xx1.) reports of General Cunningham’s tours in 
1883-84, and 1884-85, in Central India, when he visited Mahoba, the 
capital of the old Chandel dynasty in Bundelkhand ; and (vol. xxt.) the 
reports of Mr. Carleylle’s tours from 1877 to 1880 in the neighborhood 
of Gorakpur, where he identified several of the sites traditionally associ- 
ated with the life of Buddha, notably Ramnagar, or Ramagrama, which 
was visited by both the Chinese pilgrims Fah Hien and Hwen Tsiang.— 


Academy. 
Tempe oF Sri Saicam (the “Pigeon Monastery”).—A recent visit to 
the temple of Sri Sailam, made by Dr. Burgess, Director-General of the 
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Archeological Survey of India, led him to make the important discovery 
that it was the “ Pigeon Monastery” of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. 
We quote, by permission, from his Report to the Government. 

“When Fah-hian, the Chinese pilgrim, was at Bandres about the year 
400 a. p., he heard of a great monastery, far to the south, built in five 
storeys, each in the form of a particular animal, an elephant, a tiger, Kc., 
and the uppermost a pigeon. He calls it Po-lo-yu, which he explains as 
meaning ‘ Pigeon monastery.’. . . In the seventh century when Hwen- 
Thsang travelled in India, he tells us that this monastery was built by a 
former king called So-to-pho-ho (or So-to-pho-han-na), doubtless Siitavi- 
hana, the family title of the Andhra kings who ruled from the second 
century B.C. to about 200 a. p. It was established as a Bauddha monas- 
tery for the sake of Nag:irjuna, a great sage and patriarch, whose date I 
fix approximately in the second-half of the second century a.p. Hwen- 
Thsang says it was some 300 di, or about 60 miles, to the south-west of the 
country, on the Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li mountain, which he informs us means 
‘Black peak.’ It may be transliterated into Paramalagiri er Bhramara- 
giri, but this gives us little help in identifying the place. Not having 
visited it personally,—for the Brahmans had long before expelled the Bud- 
dhists and taken possession of it,—the Chinaman’s account of the storeys, 
galleries, halls, tunnels, and precipices is too exaggerated to be at all 
probable. But Tibetan books say Nagarjuna died at the great monastery 
of Dpal-gyi-ri, and this name is only a translation of Sri Parvata or Sri 
Saila mountain, and thus seems to afford a clue for the identification ; for 
Sri Parvata is the name of the temple dedicated to Mallikarjuna at Sri 
Sailam on the rocky hill called Rtidragiri over-hanging the Kistna river, 
about 82 miles E. N. EF. from Kurnool. The gigantic causeways and stairs 
leading from the top of the hill in various directions down to the Kistna, 
and to various shrines in the gorges among the surrounding hills are un- 
doubtedly of very early date; and the steps are carved with the names of 
the pilgrims in all characters, ancient and modern. For the Hindu shrine 
popular tradition claims a great antiquity, and is supported by mention of 
the place in the Mahdbhdérata (111, 8160) ; Susruta (11, 169, 2) ; the Brihat 
Sanhita (xv1,3); Mérkandéya Purdna (v, 19,16; x, 29,13); Kathdésarit- 
sigara (65, 66, 73 and 105); and in the Agni Mdatsya and Siva Puranas, 
It is one of the twelve great shrines or Jyétirlingas of modern and medi- 
eval Hinduism, but one of the least known and most inaccessible. Per- 
haps not more than five or six Europeans have ever visited this secluded 
shrine. The ascent was by great old stairs about 30 feet wide, formed of 
rough blocks of stone, which lead over all the steep slopes from Nagalutti 
to Sri Sailam, a distance of 27 miles or thereabouts. At last the temple 


is reached. 
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“The temple is in a rectangular enclosure about 630 feet from north to 
south by 510 feet from east to west, and a slight extension in the west, with 
gopuras on the other three sides—all of the style of those at Vijayanagar, 
even to the material—the lower storey being of stone and the upper por- 
tions all of brick. This is the more remarkable, as stone is so much more 
readily procurable on the hill than brick. These gopuras may be at once 
referred to the early part of the 16th century. The sculptures on the 
court walls—principally restricted to five courses, the lower of about 32 
inches high is carved with figures of elephants in every variety of position ; 
the second course, 26 inches high is carved with horses frequently with 
female riders; the third, about the same height, with gods and scenes from 
the modern pantheon, and the remaining two with a variety of mytho- 
logical figures—have their counterpart in the walls of the Hazdira Rima 
temple at Vijayanagar, executed much in the same style. A comparison 
of the two at once shows that they belong to the same period, if not to the 
same workmen. Both on the inside of the walls are similar sculptures and 
also on blocks irregularly arranged in the four upper courses of the outside. 
They are all boldly and well cut, and the elephants and horses especially 
display much action. The temples inside are all mean and insignificant, and, 
though perhaps a little older than the walls and gopuras, are not greatly 
so. They are not older than the 15th century, and probably represent 
the shrines restored after some sudden raid of iconoclastic Muhammadans. 
They are modest, unpretending buildings dedicated to Mallikarjuna, a form 
of Siva, and to two females, Parvati and Brahmarambha or Madhavi, to 
whom a sheep is sacrificed every Tuesday and Friday—a survival of the 
old bloody sacrifices offered to Durgaé in all her forms. The temple of 
Mallikarjuna is covered with gilt copper plates, but it and the companion 
temples are insignificantly small. From the front of the temple enclosure, 
a double row of corridors, for the accommodation of pilgrims, runs out to 
the east and is also returned in front of the temple to the southwards, form- 
ing another coincidence with the arrangements of the Vijayanagar temples. 
Inside the court are other corridors, small detached shrines and wells with 
canopies over them to keep the sunlight from the water. But much of 
the interior buildings is in a state of ruin and decay. Its day of glory is 
past. When the great stairs were constructed in every direction from the 
shrine of Sri Sailam, many a rich gift must have come to its treasury, 
whether Buddhist or Brahmanical. If the Bauddha shrine were of wood, 
like the Burmese pagodas, it must have perished early ; if of stone, it was 
perhaps demolished and rebuilt by their successors; but even their great 
temple was wrecked so completely that no trace of it is now to be seen, 
and the shrines that occupy its site are scarcely five centuries old. Out- 
side the enclosure of the principal temple are several deserted shrines, but 
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none bearing distinctive evidence of an age much earlier than that of the 
central one. A causeway and steep stair to the east descend to the Kistna 
river and has a gateway and several rest-houses in the course of the descent. 
At the bottom is a small temple—like all the others—fast going to ruin, 
which has been carved in a very elaborate and beautiful style, closely 
resembling the best Tamil work of the 15th and 16th centuries.” 
Amravati and Jaccayaret—The Amravati Stipa from which came the 
famous sculptures now in the British Museum, and which has formed the 


subject of important studies by the well-known archeologists Burgess and 
Sewell, is again brought before the public by some important discoveries 
lately made there by Dr. Burgess. In the first place, its date is fixed as 
at least as early as the second century A. D., and its identity established by 
an inscription of the Andhra king Pulumavi (11 cent.), commemorating the 
gift of “a Dharmachakra to the great Chaitya belonging to the school of 
the Chaitikayas.” The Chaityikas and Pirvasailas were one and the same ; 
and this and other inscriptions prove “ that Amravati was the site of the 
great Pirvasaila Stipa.” 

In the first volume of the Reports of the Archeological Survey of South- 
ern India, soon to be published, Dr. Burgess tells of his discovery of some 
ninety additional sculptures, as well as several Pali inscriptions, one of 
which was that of Pulumdvi mentioned above. Dr. Burgess also found 
another similar stépa at Jaggayapet, not far distant from Amravati, the 
sculptures of which are much more archaic.—Academy, Oct. 9. 

TemPLes OF KaAmBADUR AND NitcunpA.—The following extracts are 
made from the Report of Mr. A. Rea, Assistant, Archeological Survey 
of India, for January and February last: “ At Kambadur—about midway 


between Madakasira and Kalyandrug—there are three temples, all of 
which are built in the Jaina style. Two are deserted and are being ruined 
by shrubs; the third is the most ornate, and is in use as a Siva temple. 
This building is called the ‘Chola’ temple by the villagers. It is, how- 
ever, not Chola in style, but Chalukyan with a combination of Jaina fea- 
tures not usually found in the other black stone temples I have seen in 
these districts. It is built partly in granite, and partly in black stone ; all 
the sculptures being in the latter material. A series of sculptured panels 
on the parapet surrounding the mahamandapam are very striking. At first 
sight they call to mind the Amaravati marbles. They are, however, Jaina, 
interspersed with Siva figures. One figure is shown mounted on a camel, 
rather an unusual animal in such groups, as far as I have seen. The court- 
yard is literally strewn with fallen sculptures. This temple is rather an 
interesting discovery, as, from its architecture, evidence leading to the de- 
fining of the districts where we may look for examples of one of the most 
beautiful periods of art in this portion of the Peninsula. It would lead to 
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the supposition that the Chalukyan style, so peculiar to Dharwar and Mai- 
sur, with its head-quarters at Hallabid in the latter State, had not only 
extended its influence to the buildings in the taluks bordering the former 
province on the Tungabhadra river, but had also spread into the Madras 
districts on the outskirts of Maisur. Should this be so, and there seems 
reason to believe it will prove correct, we may find the existing examples 
of this architecture more numerous than hitherto supposed. . . . The tem- 
ple at Nilgunda is a fine specimen of black stone work, with some beauti- 
fully carved panels. It is in a bad state of repair, and covered with 
growing shrubs. Many of the sculptures are lying on the ground, and 
others are sure to follow unless the plants can be removed. There are 
other two temples (in the fort) of the same style but less ornate. The 
village patil is in possession of a set of copperplates. To one who has not 
seen any of these Chalukyan temples, it is difficult to give an exact idea 
of what they are like. They are sometimes literally covered with the most 
delicate ornament; each stone being a work of art by itself. They are as 
different as possible from the coarse work found in most of the principal 
temples further south: but, being generally small shrines, the several 
authorities in charge have not the requisite funds to keep them in repair: 
the consequence is that the most of those I have seen are fast going to 
ruin. Most of them are free from whitewash.” [Indian items, R. Sewell.] 


ARABIA. 


Karamane (Island of ).—In this island of the Red Sea, M. Faurot has 
discovered an inscription of about twenty lines, probably Himyaritic. It 
is incised in clear but shallow letters, 1 cent. high, on a piece of volcanic 
stone, which covers a tomb in the mosque of Israki Baba or Salah to the 
N. of the city. — Re vue Critique, Sept. 15. 


PALESTINE. 


Jerusacem.— Basilica and tomb.—Some time since, the Dominican monks 
undertook excavations, on their property outside the Damascus gate, that 
resulted in two interesting discoveries. The workmen first came across 
some fragments of columns, and further investigations disclosed a fine 
large quadrangular mosaic pavement, evidently that of the nave of some 
great basilica, on either side of which were found, in place, the bases of a 
long row of columns. From the position of these ruins it seems evident 
that they belong to the basilica, famous for its size and beauty, erected to 
St. Stephen, in the fifth century, by the Empress Eudoxia. At no great 
distance there was found a large and beautiful rock-cut tomb, in the shape 
of a hall, with mosaic pavement. On each side of this hall a corridor 
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leads into a vaulted tomb containing several sarcophagi; and at the fur- 
ther end a larger vaulted chamber is reached, in which is the largest sar- 
cophagus. There are no inscriptions to identify the persons buried here, 
or to give any indications of the period of the tomb. It has been conjec- 
tured that it contained the bodies of Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her 
sons.— The Antiquary, October. 

Second wall of the city, tombs and aqueduct.—The fragments of this wall, 
lately discovered, are described and discussed on pp. 428-29 of this issue, 
as are also a number of rock-cut tombs and a second aqueduct at the Pool 
of Siloam. 


PHC NICIA, 


Sivon.—Some natives, excavating for stone, after penetrating through 
the alluvial soil, had dug through a deposit of blown sand, six metres in 
depth, below which they found a stratum of earth containing flint imple- 
ments, fragments of coarse red pottery, and other objects. This shows 
that the Phoinikian city of Sidon was preceded by an older settlement, 


whose inhabitants were still in the Stone age.-—Academy, Aug. 1. 


ARMENIA. 


Van.—At the sitting of June 17th of the Soc. Nat. des Antiquaires de 
France, M. Germain Bapst announced that excavations had been made at 
Van, resulting in the discovery of some monuments of Chaldeo-Assyrian 
art, the workmanship of which recalls that of the bronze seat obtained 
from the same place by the Marquis de Vogiié. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Archeological Mission —M. Guillaume, of the Institute of France, has 
been placed in charge of an archzological mission to Greece and Asia 
Minor.— Atheneum, Sept. 25. 

Prohibition of excavations.—The report by the Rev. Joseph Hirst on 
the present condition and future prospects of archzeological work in Asia 
Minor, is very discouraging. Ata recent meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute in London was read a letter from him, dated Smyrna, 
October 25, in which he states that the Turkish Government has withdrawn 
all permission given to Englishmen and other foreigners to excavate ancient 
sites within the Sultan’s dominions, and also that large quantities of finely 
sculptured pillars, walls, and stones are being sold and utilized for modern 
building purposes; and a motion was carried that the Institute should take 


action, along with other learned societies, in protesting against this act of 


vandalism.—N. York Evening Post, Nov. 18; The Antiquarian, Jan. 1887. 
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Brussa.— Mosque.—The Sultan has given orders for the repair, at the 
expense of $20,000 from his privy purse, of the ancient mosque and tomb 
of Sultan Ilderim Bajazet— The Antiquarian, Nov. p. 228. 

Astaric Terracorras.—In a late number of the JouRNAL we gave 
(1, pp. 429-32) long extracts from M. Reinach’s interesting letters on terra- 
cottas from Asia Minor written especially in view of establishing their 
falsity. In the last number of the Revue Archéologique (1886, 11, pp. 93-95), 
M. Reinach publishes the translation of a note inserted by Kabbadias in 
the Archwological Bulletin of Jan.—Feb.’86, under the title Antiquities con- 
fiseated. “On the packet-boat of the Fraissinet Company, leaving [ Athens] 
for Marseilles, the custom-house ofticials of the Peiraieus, George Kossaras 
and Demetrios Kopides, confiscated two boxes containing antiquities that 
were being sent to Paris . . . The second box contained two terracotta 


groups broken into many fragments but quite complete, with many traces of 


coloring and gilding [one was of Aphrodite reclining, with three Erotes ; 
the other, a winged Nike leading a bull, preceded by an Eros]. After 
examination of the clay of which they were made, of their finish and the 
style of workmanship, it was found that they were falsifications. Neither 
the manufacturer's nor the possessor’s name has been ascertained, though 
an inquiry has been initiated.” In M. Reinach’s opinion these terracottas 
are manufactured in Italy, sent in pieces to Greece, and then shipped from 
Athens to Paris. 
KYPROS. 


PotitiKon (near).—Karl Watkins, the Turkish consul at Tarneba, has 
undertaken near Frankissa (near Politikon), in a hollow (?) three miles in 
diameter, excavations which have proved the existence here of a Sanctuary 
of Aphrodite. Have been found, a head of Aphrodite, of Greek work- 
manship, many earthenware vessels, some beautifully painted, others be- 
longing to the prehistoric period. In the southern section the pavement 
was uncovered, and the foundations of the altar, as well as some Korin- 


thian capitals, and some bases of statues, were found.—JezArtov, No. 497. 


EUROPE. 
GREECE. 


AtHens.— New Ruilway.—The railway from Athens to Patras is in work- 
ing order as far as Sikyon, and wil! soon be open to Aigion. By this road 


the traveller from Athens mav reach Eleusis in an hour; an hour more 
brings him to Megara, and ur and a half to Korinth. From 
this point he may reach Sik an hourand three-quarters. By another 
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branch the tourist may go from Korinth to Nauplia in three hours. This 
branch brings Nemea, Mykenai, Argos and Tiryns within a manageable 
distance from Athens. On the other side of Athens, the railway to Lau- 
rion renders much more accessible Mt. Pentelikon and the plain of Mara- 
thon, as well as the ancient Thorikos and the Temple of Athena at Sunion. 
—Atheneum, June 26. 

British School—The house for the School being completed, it has been 
opened with Mr. F. C. Penrose as Director for the first year. A meeting 
of the General Committee and subscribers was held in London Oct. 19. 
It was reported that the expenses for the building were c. £3,240, “ and 
that £350 would be required for furnishing; leaving some £650, from the 
original fund, for the foundation of a library and other initial expenses. 
An annual income of £400 is secured for three years, from various sources. 
This being considered not only temporary but insufficient, a Managing 
Committee was appointed to raise a fund for permanent investment. At 
Professor Norton’s suggestion, the Committee resolved to come to an ar- 
rangement with the management of the American School, by which the 
duplication of expensive books for the two libraries may be avoided and 
cooperation secured in this and other respects.— Academy, Oct. 30. 

Discoveries on the Akropolis.— Near the Propylaia has been found the 
bearded bronze head of a man, in the archaic style and more than life- 
size, reminding of the Aiginetan statues. It is the only bronze head of 
such size yet found in Greece, being even larger than the later head found 
at Olympia. 

Besides this important piece are to be mentioned a quantity of archaic 
terracottas with the names of artists; and finally, between the Erechtheion 
and the Parthenon, foundation-walls which are, according to Dérpfeld, 
those of the temple of Athena Polias burnt during the Persian war.— 
‘Eacias, No. 499 (Aug. 2). 

Excavations on the west side have been carried down to 


Akropolis. 


the foundation-walls of the temple: they consist of 24 rows of stones, form- 
ing a total height of fourteen feet—JeArivv, No. 508. 

The Delos Statues —All the statues discovered at Delos by the French 
School, some of them of great importance, have been transported to Athens 
and placed in the Central Museum.— Revue Arch., 1886, 1, pp. 82-84. 

Temple of Apollon Ptoos—The im- 
portant archaic statues and heads in bronze and marble, together with 


statuettes, inscriptions and fragments of vases and figurines in terracotta, 
found here by the French School, and already described in previous num- 
bers of our Journal, have been transported to Athens and placed in the 
Central Museum. Other objects have been placed in the convent of Pelagia, 
near the place of discovery —S. Reryacu in Revue Arch. 1886, u, p, 80. 
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The excavations carried on here by the French School have been brought 
toa close. Lately, an important aqueduct was found near the sanctuary, 
a symmetrical construction in tufa, 25 met. high, 2} wide, and 53 in thick- 
ness, divided into seven reservoirs. Near it were found the heads of three 
statues, one of marble and two of tufa.—JeAriov, No. 496. 

Detos.—The results of the late excavations have been the discovery of 
(1), in the “ Halle der Stiere,” 13 square bases without inscriptions ; (2) 
in the Artemision, 8 votive inscriptions, 23 decrees of proxeny, 14 frag- 
mentary inscriptions of between 20 and 40 lines, a long inscription of 164 
lines, a male bust and a colossal hand ; (3) near the sanctuary, three arch- 
aic statues of Apollon, well preserved; (4) in the hall of Philippos, six 
bases without inscriptions. Near the “ Kalybakia” the Palaistra has been 
uncovered, and this has led to the discovery of a number of inscriptions, 
of slabs and benches; also two female and three male heads.—dJeArivv, 
No. 511. 

Epipauros.—The excavations here have been recommenced under the di- 
rection of D. Philios on the site of the temple of Asklepios. At the very 
beginning, fourteen statues and many inscriptions were brought to light. 
Among the former may be mentioned three fine statues of Asklepios, three 
athletes, eight heads, one of Athena of excellent execution. Later, were 
found others of importance, especially a life-size statue of Aphrodite Gene- 
teira, similar in many points to that in the Louvre, and a careful copy of 
a Hellenistic work; also a headless life-size Hygieia of the best period ; 
and a second, also headless, statue of Athena, of medium size.—JeAriov, 
Nos. 496, 501. 

Eretria.— The pillar-statue of a young man, half life-size has been 
found. It dates from the Roman period, but its workmanship is excellent 
and its preservation perfect. The physiognomy resembles that of Hermes. 
—Jesirivv, No. 504 (Sept. 6). 

Krete.— Cave of Zeus.—Excavations have been made by M. F. Halb- 
herr and Dr. J. Chatzidakis in a Kretan cavern, which passes for the Dik- 
taean cave were Zeus was born. Before the cavern is a terrace on which 
is a smoothed piece of rock which perhaps served as an altar. The cavern 
is divided into an outer cave, 25 m. long by 15 m. broad by 5 m. high, and 
an inner cave, 85 m. long by 20 broad by 12 high. The few objects 
found are evidently remains of sacrifices. 

The exeavations which Schliemann wished to undertake here have been 
prevented. He wished to excavate a mound on the site of the ancient 
Knossos, but the owners refused to allow him, unless he purchased the whole 
property—i. e., about the entire site of Knossos—for several thousand 


pounds.— Atheneum, Oct. 2, 16. 
Larissa.—In throwing down the foundations of a house near the new 
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market, there was found an ancient wall of large tufa blocks between one 
and two metres high and four wide: it is thought to belong to the akropo- 
lis.—Jeiriov, Nos. 508, 511. 

Ocympia.— The Leonidaion and the“ Festthor.’—The so-called “South- 
west building” at Olympia has been discovered to be built by Leonidas 
son of Leotos, and hence must be identified, as conjectured in 1882 by 
Bétticher, with the Leonidaion. It is by far the largest construction yet 
found, and can have been surpassed only by the great Gymnasion, of 
which only a portion has yet been excavated. Its dimensions are 81.20 
by 74.51 met.; and it covers three times the space of the temple of Zeus. 
The “ Festthor,” or rather sozz:2% e?codes, was placed, together with the 
Leonidaion, in the 8. W. of the Altis: it is relatively small, having three 
openings, each 1.30 met. wide, which admit six men abreast. These iden- 
tifications are important for the route of the procession and for the under- 
standing of Pausanias’ text.— Berl. phil. Woch. Dee. 4. 

The Recent Earthquake caused considerable damage here: four columns 
of the Byzantine church fell down, shattering many antiquities: in the 
Palaistra, also, two columns were overthrown. Fortunately, the collec- 
tions did not suffer.—JeAriov, No. 504. 


Oropos.—Sanctuary of Amphiaraos.—The excavations directed here by 


the Archzeological Society of Athens have been recommenced under B. 
Leonardos. First, the theatre was uncovered, showing it to be a hall sup- 
ported by ten Doric columns. The seats have also been partly laid bare, 
and one was found to bear the name of Nikon, priest of Amphiaraos: a 
stele, bearing a figure of good art, had the name of a hitherto unknown 
sculptor, Strombychos of Athens.—JeAziov, No. 504. 

Peiraieus.—The discovery has been made at the Peiraieus of a vaulted 
subterranean building, which apparently served the purpose of a reservoir. 
Its area is stated to be 14.30 sq. met.; and the depth, so far as excavated, 
16 met. It is approached by eight steps hewn out of the rock. The vault 
is supported by four columns, three hewn out and one built up.—Jedriov, 
No. 493. Of. Berl. phil. Woch. July 10. 

Samos.—Mr. J. Theodore Bent, in his recent excavations at the site of 
the old town of Samos, took new and more accurate measurements of the 
wonderful aqueduct of Eupalinos. These measurements may be compared 
with those given by Herodotos 111, 60.—Atheneum, June 12. 


ITALY. 


PREHISTORIC AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. 


Arene Canoiwe (Cavern of) (Liguria).—Prehistorie antiquities—Re- 
searches and excavations had been undertaken here with success as far 
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back as 1877 by Sig. Issel, and later by Dr. Wall: lately Don Morelli has 
continued them, and has enriched his prehistoric collection with many 
objects, worked and unworked, in bone, shell, stone and terracotta— Bull. 
di Palet. Ital. 1886, No. 7-8. 

Cuiusi.— Tomb.—In a tomba a camera recently opened was found on the 
tufa bench, along the front, a polychromic terracotta sarcophagus similar 
to that of Seianti Viliania in the Museum of Florence. The inscription 
shows it to contain the body of a woman, belonging to the seme family: 
Seianti Thanunia, whose reclining figure is carved on the cover. ‘The carv- 
ing in the Chiusi sarcophagus is far superior, and the coloring simpler. 
Seianti Thanunia is represented as a comely middle-aged matron of the 
Juno type. The decoration of the body of the sarcophagus is similar to 
the Florentine sarcophagus.— Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 217-19. 

CorcHiano.—This village situated near Civita Castellana (Falleri), evi- 
dently occupies the site of the arx of an Etruscan city: on the W. side, 
where the rocky descent was least steep, a wall was raised, parts of which 
still exist and are to be referred to the v or vi cent. B.c. Near the second 
and outer ditch were found two rows of tombs, facing each other, quite 
well preserved: their plan is a rectangular chamber preceded by a small 
vestibule with a door closed by a slab. The length of the tombs is deter- 
mined by the number of loculi. There were traces of successive burials, 
and of the probable removal, on these occasions, of the objects belonging 
to the previous entombment. The usual variety of ornaments and of vases 
were found.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, pp. 152-56. 

F aeESULAE=Fiesote.— Etruscan Tomb.— Under the Etruscan walls of Fie- 
sole has been found a tomb, the first one of its kind and form in Etruria. 
It is a small subterranean chamber 2.15 met. square, and 2 met. high. The 
rectangular door is closed by a single immense stone. Near the door rises, 
on a broad square base, a colonnette 1.50 met. high ; this is here met with 
for the first time, though we know from Servius’ (Aen. vir, 664) words, 
columnae mortuis nobilibus superponuntur, that it was a mark of distinction. 
The construction is in large masses of tufa carefully chiselled and accu- 
rately joined without cement, forming one of the finest constructions of the 
Etrusco-Roman period.— Not. d. Seavi, 1886, pp. 220-21. 

GROSSETO (near).— Etruscan Tomb.—In May a fine tomb was opened 
and found to contain quite a collection of vases of all forms and dimen- 
sions, belonging to the Etruscan period.— Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp- 91-93. 

Marzasotro.— Etruscan Museum.—At this village, near Bologna, there 
has been organized, by Count Aria, an important Etruscan Museum com- 
posed of architectural remains and of several thousand objects found during 
many years excavations in the tombs of this locality. The tombs themselves 
have been preserved in their original condition.— Cour. de [ Art, Dec. 24. 
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Mican.— Necropolis.—The important discovery has been made at Milan 
by Prof. Castelfranco of a necropolis belonging to several periods. The 
first stratum of cinerary urns with their contents, discovered about two 
metres below the surface, belongs to the Roman period, and probably 
to the second century of our era. The second stratum belongs to the 
Gallic period, and antedates the first by several centuries. There are indi- 
cations that at a greater depth a third, Ligurio-Etruscan, stratum will be 
found by the excavators, which would be of the utmost importance for the 
history of Milan.—Moniteur de Rome, Dee. 4. 

Ostia.—This city, which was inhabited and full of monuments down to 
the rx century, was then abandoned on account of the incursions of the 
Arabs, and its monuments were not overthrown but simply fell into decay. 
A systematic excavation of the ruins had never been attempted until 
lately under Prof. Lanciani. Since the recent completion of the excava- 
tion of the Theatre and the adjacent scholae of various groups of operatives, 
the chief aim of the explorers during the season 1885-86 has been to unite 
this group of buildings with the famous temple of Vulcan, distant 202 
met. About a half of this distance has been excavated in every direction, 
and 4818 square metres of the ancient city were uncovered. There have 
been found—besides a street, a square, and a public piscina—four small 
temples, and a handsome house containing, among its various rooms, a 
Mithraeum of very singular construction. (A) An important mansion, the 
domus, perhaps, of L. Apuleius Marcellus; it is in a line with the four 
temples, and has a shop close to the entrance door: the owner was probab- 
ly a wholesale mercator frumentarius. There is mosaic decoration on the 
floors, and frescoing on the walls. Its spacious atrium has eight columns 
with its impluvium in the centre. (2B) Of far greater importance is the 
Mithraeum of this house, one of the best-preserved and finest known: its 
pavement, benches and walls are almost entirely covered with mosaics, in 
which the figures, all of perfect design, are in black on a white ground. 
Among the figures are, the two lamp-bearers, the six planets (Moon, Mer- 
cury, Jove, Saturn, Mars, Venus) and the twelve constellations. (C) Four 
tetrastyle temples, identical in size and arrangement, built on a continuous 
platform, which were converted to other purposes at some recent period 
and much damaged. The platform is of tufa with a cornice of tufa blocks. 
The walls of the cella and the six columns of each pronaos were also of 
travertine. (D) The building to the W. of the house and temples was 
probably atannery. (£) The square which opens up in front of the tem- 
ples was never paved, and is not very early, having been opened, probably 
toward the middle or end of the first century, by demolishing an entire 


square of Republican constructions. (J) The public piscina, with its 
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buttressed tufa walls of opus quadratum, on the W. side of the street, was 
surrounded by granaries constructed in Imperial times. 

The small objects found during the excavations are of minor interest, 
the ground having been already explored at a previous period.—Athen- 
eum, Oct. 30; Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p- 162 899: 

Perucia.—In the suburban property called the “ Frontone,” several 
tombs were opened in May and June, whose contents are of considerable 
interest. In a chamber measuring 2.66 by 2.47 met., the tomb of a war- 
rior, were found: an archaic object in bronze similar to a candlestick, but 
in reality the first instance recognized of the game called kottabos; the 
statuette of a veiled sacrificing Genius, forming the handle of a bronze 
cover ; a bronze helmet bearing on the apex two elegantly modelled archaic 
groups in relief of winged horses led by a youth; a fine painted krater 
(containing many objects in bronze) covered with figures ; parts of a metal 
cuirass ; etc.: the objects in both these tombs belong to the v cent. B.c. In 
a tomb, @ fossa, was a numerous collection of arms of every description, 
including a complete set of bronze armor. <A third contained the perfect 
skeleton of a young woman with earrings, rings, armlets, spindle, mirror, 
ete.—Not. d. Seavi, pp. 221-24; Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 220-28. 

Pompen.—Street of Tombs —From Sept. 14 until now, work has been 
going on to clear the new ‘Street of Tombs’ on the road to Nocera. Its 


importance can easily be estimated from the little that has been uncovered. 
Four monuments haye been found on one side, and three on the other: 
they are simple, being cubic in form, built of brick covered with stucco 
and partly ornamented with columns and niches in sandstone. Inscriptions 
and coins give the approximate dates of the tembs, which probably belong 
to the time of Augustus. Several marble statues, well-preserved portrait- 
figures with considerable remains of painting, were found over the tombs. 
Of especial interest are the many inscriptions either painted in red on the 
tombs or scratched in the stucco by travellers on the road to Nocera.— 
Not. d. Scavi, pp. 334-37; Berl. phil. Woeh. Nov. 20. 

The following Greek inscription incised 


Porto.— Lemple of Sarapis. 
on a marble column has been found here: Jet ‘Hiiw peyddw| 


xart tots | Osvig| cov | za(td) tov M[dpxos] A 
Sup(a)xtwv | aby M [dpzw | | 
tptw x(a)t (A )pzoxpa(t)twve | tis | 
| edFdpevor ix It is a dedi- 
cation “to Zeus-Sol the great Sarapis and to the companion gods” by M. 
Aurelius Sarapion and his father. It was known already that a sanctuary 
to Sarapis existed in Porto, where his worship was as fashionable as that 
of Isis at Ostia ; but now for the first time we are certain of the title under 


is 


which he was worshipped. The expression xa? cuvvdors Oeots = diis- 
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que contubernalibus, is a new and interesting proof of the worship of sec- 
ondary divinities in this shrine-—Bull. d. Comm. arch. di Roma, June. 


Reaccio (Calabria).—Archaie terracottas—Prof. Barnabei calls attention 


to several interesting lots both of terracotta votive figures and of fragments 
of figured architectural decoration which prove the existence on this site 
of a temple built in the best early period of Reggian history. — Not. d. 
Seavi, pp. 94145, 

Roman Baths. 
light numerous remains of a Roman bath of considerable extent, including 


The demolition of the Tower of S. Matteo brought to 


columns, fragments of frescos, mosaic pavements, and the entire ground- 
plan.— Arte e Storia, Dee. 5. 


REmeEDELLO (near Brescia).— Tombs.—The interesting tombs discovered 
in this locality (ef. JouRNAL, 11, p. 89) belong to four different epochs and 
peoples: Pelasgic, Etruscan, Gallic and Roman. Four tombs, containing 
objects of especial interest, were opened in February, and two, belonging 
to the Pelasgic or eneolithic period, were transported intact, with all 
their contents, to the museum of Brescia. Sig. Ruzzenenti, the excava- 
tor, describes this important site as containing two necropoli, at a dis- 
tance of about 50 met. from each other, the Gallic being north of the Pe- 
lasgic ; and the tombs in the former being 0.40 to 1.20, and in the latter 
1.60, met. below the surface. In the space between the necropoli many 
vases have been found. According to Prof. Castelfranco, the Gallic tombs 
(twelve in all) belong to a period between the v and the 1 cent. B. c.; and 
the majority contained arms of types found beyond the Alps, in Switzerland 
and France. He also remarks, “it is a curious fact that, while in the Val- 
sassina the Gallic tombs with arms do not contain any ornaments, at Reme- 
dello, on the contrary, it is these tombs that furnish the greater number of 
fibulae.” Another difference between the tombs of the Valsassina and those 
of the Milanese province on the one side and that of Brescia on the other, 
is that in the former incineration is the rule; while in the latter the rite is 
mixed, those tombs with unburnt bodies recalling the Gallic tombs in the 
provinee of Bologna. Other interesting details are brought out by a study 
of the contents of these tombs.— Bul/. di Palet. Ital. 1886, Nos. 7-8, 11-12: 
Comment. dell?’ Ateneo di Brescia, 18386, pp. 79-81, 255-61. 

Rome.— Topography. Among the many points in Roman topography 


‘eater interest than those 


raised by the recent discoveries, none are of g 
grouped about the House of the Vestals. ‘The identity of the Regia with 
some ruins behind the temple of Julius has just been proposed in the Bu/- 
lettino by Mr. Nichols ; and Jordan’s interesting researches on the temple 
and atrium of Vesta have been embodied in a large volume (Der Tempel 
der Vesta und das Haus der Vestalinnen in Rom: Berlin, 1886). The 


question of the direction of the ancient Via Sacra is also one that is pre- 
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occupying all Roman archeologists. Excavations undertaken in April, 
under the direction of Herr Jordan, prove that the Via Sacra did not, as 
was supposed, pass before the atrium and temple of Vesta, and (following 
Mr. Nichols’ suggestions) that the ruins between there and the Temple of 
Faustina, must undoubtedly be considered to be the Regia.— Bull. d. Isti- 
tuto, 1886, No. 1. 

Pons Aemilius.—In constructing the walls along the bank of the Tiber, 
on the Trastevere side, was found the head of the ancient Aemilian or Pala- 
tine bridge, well built in opus quadratum with blocks of tufa. Near it 
came to light a fine portrait-bust of Julia, daughter of Titus —Bull. d. 


Comm. arch. Nov. 


Fratres Arvales—An important fragment of an act of the Fratres Arvales 
of the year 145 a. p. has come to light oppesite the basilica of San Lor- 
enzo.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Nov. 

Monument of Menander.—Outside the Porta Salaria, about 60 met. from 
the present city-walls, have been found the remains of a grandiose monu- 
ment of semicircular form built of large parallelopipeds of tufa crowned 
by slabs of peperino. The inscription, found in twenty pieces, reads 
[M]IVNIVS -M-L-MENANDER | SCR - LIBR- AED - CVR - PRINCEPS | ET - Q | 
[v Bull. d. Comm.arch. Nov. 

Tombs outside the Porta Salaria—An immense number of tombs are 
being continually unearthed on the Via Salaria: they had all been de- 
spoiled, but several hundred inscriptions have come to light. Under one 


an archaic tomb was found. In one chamber the end-wall was decorated 
with mosaics, and it contained many intact cinerary urns.— Bull. d. Comm. 
arch. Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 

Mausoleum of the Lucilii—In this Journal of last year (vol. 1, p. 444) 
an account was given of the discovery of a grandiose circular mausoleum. 
Since then it has been completely excavated. On the side opposite the 
inscription was found a door leading into the cella, 2.65 by 1.60 met., 
covered with stucco above and on the sides. A vaulted corridor 11 met. 
long, paved with travertine and adorned with a frieze of stuccos in relief, 
leads to the nearly square cella (3.70 by 2.55 met.) whose four projecting 
angles support the vault. The cell was transformed into a small cemetery 
in the rv century and despoiled of all its original contents. A descent 
leads to another corridor below, also used for cemeterial purposes. Several 
hundred years ago the monument was entered and pillaged. Two finely 
executed and characteristic portrait-busts which escaped the spoilers seem 
to represent those to whom the mausoleum was erected, M. Lucilius Paetus 
and his sister Lucilia Polla.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. July. 

Basilical hall—At the corner of the Via Santa Maria Maggiore and Via 
Quattro Cantoni, was lately discovered a hall of an almost basilical type 
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with reticulated walls and an apse decorated with an immense stucco-shell 
in high relief, and with ornamental paintings in bright colors on a white 
ground. Since then, on a slightly lower level, the workmen came upon 
the right-wall of a small chamber whose vault was entirely covered with 
the finest stucco-work. The lower part is painted red with an outer green 
and white band. Above is an elegant stucco-frieze with terminal herme, 
vases and other utensils, which is surmounted by a cornice that supports 
the barrel-vault, on the remaining part of which are squares containing 
fantastic animals and varied decorative groups In the free spaces are 
winged sphinxes, genii in boats, and fishes in the sea. All these stuccos 
are executed in the best style of the Augustan age. 

Hall with rustie mosaies—In the Gardens of Sallust (Villa Spithéver) 
there have come to light several ruins which seem to have been used as 
baths. Of greatest interest is a subterranean hall (7 by 3.94 met.) whose 


walls and vault were entirely covered with a kind of rustic mosaic-work 
formed of irregular bits of painted marble, intermingled with shells. About 
two-thirds of the vault-mosaic remain: it consists of circular or square 
compartments containing single figures, compositions, landscapes, animal 
and flower scenes. These are surrounded by an elegant decorative frame- 
work of great variety of design. Unfortunately, the site, being 17 met. 
below the present level, has been filled in by the new constructions ; but 
not before Sig. Gius. Spithéver had caused an exact colored drawing to be 
made of the entire mosaic— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Oct. 

Baths of Constantine.-—On the site of the new building of the National 
Bank on the Quirinal, close to the Via Nazionale, has been discovered the 
south-east corner of the Baths of Constantine. The foundation-walls con- 
tain fragments of architectonic marbles, evidently belonging to more ancient 
buildings. Pavement.—Along the southern side of the Baths was discov- 
ered the pavement of an ancient Roman street, separating the Baths from 
various private houses on the slope of the hill opposite. Pistrinuwm.—On 
the higher level are the relics of a pistrinum, a vast establishment for the 
grinding of corn and baking of bread, the floor of which is paved with 
huge polygonal stones. House of Tiberius Julius Frugi—On the lower 
level have been unearthed magnificent remains of an ancient and noble 
house, which belonged to Tiberius Julius Frugi, pro-Magister of the Col- 
lege of the Fratres Arvales. It is composed of various rooms of different 
sizes, the best preserved of which isthe nymphaeum. The left-wall of this 
room was ornamented with simply decorative paintings ; in a niche in the 
end-wall was painted a figure, probably Aesculapius; below the niche, 
Pegasos and the fountain of Hippokrene, beside which stand some nymphs, 
each of whom has also a nimbus around her head: though faded, they are 
assignable to the second half of the m1 century.— Atheneum, Oct. 9. 
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Pantheon.—In laying bare the wall of the chapel which is to contain the 
tomb of King Vittorio Emmanuele, there have been found traces of paint- 
ings, but so defaced that it is impossible to recognize their subjects. They 
seem to belong to the Imperial period.—Mon. de Rome, Nov. 18. 


Artists’ Signatures.—Near the Sette Sale a number of inscriptions with 
artists’ names have been recently found on plinths originally belonging to 
statues, from which they have been separated. Several belong to artists 
from Aphrodisias,—Flavius Zeno (4), Flavius Chryseros (4), Polineikes, 
Flavius Andronicus, ete. Anaximander seems to be anterior to the Flavii. 
Of the Aphrodisian artists, Flavius Zeno seems the earliest from the style 
both of his inscriptions and of the few fragments of sculpture attached to 
his plinths. Many pieces of sculpture were found with the inscriptions, and 
doubtless belonged to the statues and reliefs of the above-mentioned artists. 
Evidently, the school of Aphrodisias was established in Rome in the second 
century, and enjeyed considerable reputation from that time to the fourth 
century. The work of putting together the fragments of sculpture is being 
carried on,and among others there has been reconstructed a fine life-sized 
statue of Neptune signed by Flavius Chryseros, of all the greater interest 
on account of the rarity of statues of this divinity —Budl. d. Comm. arch. 
Sept., Oct. 

Statues of Diana and a Spartan Girl—Among the best works in marble 
recently found are the fragments of these two statues: (1) The trunk of a 
statue of Diana, more than life-size, of the same type as the Diana of Ver- 
sailles called the Diane & la biche, differing only slightly in the arrange- 
ment of the drapery: the art is of the best. (2) A headless statue of lite- 
size, in Greek marble (also without the arms and lower part of limbs) rep- 
resenting, probably, a Spartan girl racing in the stadion (tav. x1v—xv). 
It belongs toa more advanced and elegant period of art than the similar 
fivure in the Galleria det Candelubri, which is severe and archaistie.— 
Bull. d. Comm. arch. Aug., Nov. 

Statue of Antinoiis—On the Quirinal, in digging for the foundation 


of the new National Bank building, was found a remarkable statue of 


Greek marble, in good style and excellent preservation, a little larger 
than life-size. It represents Antinotis under the form of Bacchus. It is 
entirely nude, and the left leg rests against a vine stem, while in the left 
arm was placed the thyrsus. Evidently, the statue was not executed in 
Rome. At some early date the statue had evidently lain immersed in 
water for several centuries: during the Middle Ages or the Renaissance it 
was rescued, and was scraped and scoured so as to renew its beauty.— 
Atheneum, Oct. 9; Bull. d. Comm. arch. June. 

Statue of Mercury.— Fragments ot this statue, found in Via Larga, in 
May, show it to be slightly above life-size, and of the same type as the 
well-known Belvedere Mercury.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. June. 
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Marble Krater—Many fragments have come to light of a vase or krater 
of Greek marble adorned with a sacrificial scene in relief by some Attic 
artist at the beginning of the Imperial period. The work is of great beauty. 
It is to be compared with the vases of Sosibios and Salpion (Overbeck, 
Plastil:, 395-96) and to that of Pontios already published in the Bull. d. 
Comm. arch. (1885, tav. x1I—x111), in whose October number the fragments 
of our vase are described, and one of them reproduced on PL. XIIL 

Cylindrical altar—On pw. x of the Bull. d. Comm. arch. (Sept.) are re- 
produced the charming reliefs on the cylindrical altar found in the Orti 
Sallustiani. They consist of four amorini bearing the emblems of the four 
seasons, and separated by elegant balusters, each surmounted by a vase, 
which support flowing drapery. The beauty of the style refers it to the 
time of Hadrian. 

Tripod-base—Though much injured, this triangular altar or rather tri- 
pod-base is of considerable interest, being analogous tothe rare one now 
in the Louvre (Clarac, Musée de Seulp. p. 216, n. 318). The reliefs rep- 
resent (1) Apollo’s tripod between laurel branches, (2) an eagle flying 
over a wreath of wheat, (3) a priest (quindecimvir) sacrificing —Bull. d. 
Comm. arch. July (PL. VII). 

Seulpture—In July a number of pieces of good sculpture were found : 
(1) a graceful alto-relievo of Cupid sleeping with the spoils of Hercules ; 
(2) a statuette of the youthful Bacchus; (3) ten life-size heads, mostly of 
divinities ; (4) a circular altar; (5) a fine torso of Diana; (6) a running 
maiden. The last three are described separately on this and the preceding 
page.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Aug. 

Statue of Baechus. Under the bridge alla Re gola the dre dygers brought 
up a bronze statue of Bacchus with ivory eyes and an aureole of silver and 


copper. 

Ex-votos to Aesculapius.—Near the Island of the Tiber there has been 
found a large collection of terracotta ex-votos to Aesculapius to whom the 
island was dedicated and where his principal temple was erected. 

Roman Dock.—On the Trastevere bank near the wall of the Giardino 
di Donna Olimpia a Santa-Maria-in- Cappella workmen have uncovered a 
Roman dock. In the wall are enormous blocks of travertine carved with 
lion-heads through which the cables were passed.— Mon. de Rome, Oct. 8. 

Siena— The Three Graces—On the occasion of the discovery in Rome 
(JOURNAL, II, p. 223) of a replica of the well-known group of the Three 
Graces, Comm. de Rossi announces his discovery of the origin of the most 
famous copy of this group, that of Siena (Opera del Duomo). In the col- 
lection of inscriptions of Fra Giocondo (end xv cent.) and in a Sienese Ms. 
he finds that, before coming into the possession of Card. Fr. Piccolomini 
who took them to Siena, the group belonged to Cardinal Colonna ; and that 
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it was found (middle xv cent.) in the Colonna gardens on the Quirinal, 
on the very site where the two famous bronze statues were recently discov- 
ered.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Oct. 

Spo.eto.— Polygonal wall_—Under and near the church of 8. Alo, Sig. 
Sordini has discovered quite a stretch of finely-built polygonal wall. It 
corresponds exactly to the old city-wall, and is situated just within it. It 
formed, probably, part of a sort of internal bastion, such as we find at 
Ferentino.— Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, p. 245. 

Tooi.— Tomb of a woman.—On Sept. 25, a most interesting discovery was 
made here, outside the Porta Fratta on property of the brothers Orsini: 
it was that of the tomb, a fossa, of a woman of rank, which will henceforth 
occupy, for a knowledge of the Italic civilization of the 11 cent. B. c., a 
position analogous to that of the Regulini-Galassi tomb for that of the v1 
century. Many gold, bronze, and terracotta ornaments were found in a 
remarkable state’ of completeness near the remains of a wooden coffer, to 
which belonged six leaden griffin-heads. On a large gold ring some 14 or 
15 letters are inscribed. The style of the vases and bronzes shows that 
they belong to the m1 century before the Christian era. ‘“ The cranium 
of the woman has been placed among the rest of the treasures found, and 
has the usual very low forehead of the Etruscan type.” Among about forty 
objects Mr. Mercer and Prof. Henzen describe the following :—(1) Ear- 
pendents 4 or 5 inches in length (equalled in size only by two pairs, in the 
British Museum and in Perugia) each having a female head and three 


delicate chains suspending tassels, all of fine gold: (2) a bronze candela- 
brum (or thymiaterion) supported on three seated winged female figures 
with arms extended ; above, upon a wheel ornamented with four inverted 
fleurs-de-lis, stands a long-tailed satyr with head erect and widely stretched 
legs, holding a basin in which he is rolling two balls; half-way up the stem 
is a winged female figure; and surmounting the whole is a square reservoir 
bearing on each angle a swan in repose: (3) a statuette of Seilenos, stand- 
ing with legs crossed: (4) a youthful Bacchus standing on a triangular base : 
(5) a small terracotta vase having on its summit a male and female head 
back to back. Among the gold ornaments are: “the above-named massive 
signet-ring, which has two full-length figures impressed on it, and a star over 
all.” “A brooch adorned with a female head. A beautiful medallion (to 
which a triple chain of gold similar to Genoese filagree-work was attached) 
with an onyx-stone centre.” Two rings, one plain, the other with a revoly- 
ing onyx. “ Twenty large gold buttons, half of them ornamented with a 
head, and the rest with a star. Two hundred pieces of gold, in equalized 
fragments, which had formed a long chain, and broken loose from the fila- 
ment on which they were strung, having originally belonged to a neck- 
lace.” Leaving undescribed a number of other objects in bronze, we will 
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pass to the terracottas. These belong to three classes: (1) very inferior 
productions of an Italian manufacture; (2) Etruscan products of better 
style; (5) works of Campanian art, best represented by two magnificent 
painted orci with the finest black varnish— WILLIAM MERCER in Academy, 
Oct. 16; Prof. HENzEN in Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp- 228-241. 

Tarquinii=Corneto.— The excavations undertaken here between Decem- 
ber and April were on two sites: (1) on the W. side, 400 met. from the 
Arcatelle, and (2), after March 22, near the Secondi Archi. Prof. Helbig 
does not enlarge on the early excavations on the first site, as the daily 
reports were not drawn up with sufficient accuracy. Of the results of the 
work after February 23 he declares a detailed report superfluous, as the 
contents of the tombs were identical with those found in the excavations 
of 1884-85 (see JouRNAL, I, p. 440; 1, p. 91). Of greater interest was the 
work at the Secondi Archi. In one of the already devastated tombe a cam- 
era was found a carnelian scarab with a fine intaglio semi-Shemitie with 
Egyptian reminiscences, probably a Phoinikian product. In another was 
a unique terracotta box in the form of an irregular parallelopiped, resting 
on four low feet, adorned on all four sides with paintings on a white ground, 
Prof. Helbig compares them to the frescos of the Tomba delle Bighe. Be- 
ing found in the same tomb with late black-figured Attic vases is further 
proof that this archaic stage of decoration was contemporaneous with the 
decadence of Attic vase-painting of the black-figured pe riod, a fact which 
Professor Helbig considers important for the chronology of Etruscan art. 
The usual varieties of tombe a pozz0, a camera, and a buco were opened.— 
Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 84-90. 

NECROPOL! OF THE VaLsassinA.—In the last two numbers of the Bul- 
lettino di Paletnologia Italiana (Nos. 9-12, pp. 194, 228) Prof. Castelfranco 
has given a brief account of a most interesting but almost entirely unknown 
group of necropoli of the Liguro-Gallic and Gallo-Roman periods, in the 
district of Valsassina in North Italy. That of Introbbio is the more im- 
portant: there are others at Ballabio, Piazzolo, Casargo, Pagnona, Esino 
and Pasturo. All the discoveries in these localities seem to have been 
made within the last few years. Other localities enumerated are, 8. Pietro 
di Stabio, Legnano, Vizzola, Caravaggio, Bosco Stretto, Guzzetta, Pombia, 
S. Stefano, Mezzano, Magenta and Garbagnate: most of these are in the 
province of Milan, and the necropolis of Magenta is of the utmost impor- 
tance. To this list of eighteen, of which he gives some details, Prof. Cas- 
telfranco adds the names of several others, bringing the total up to thirty- 
four, all of which he attributes to the Gauls, saying: “ Although the greater 
part of the tombs of these necropoli were excavated at a time when the 
Romans had already established themselves on both banks of the Po, still 
the funcrary rites certainly remained those of the preéxisting population, 
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and therefore the contents of the tombs are Ligurian or Gallic. A radical 
difference to be noted is that, in the necropoli of the Transpadana, burial 
is by incineration, in those of the Bolognese province by inhumation.” 
The conclusions drawn by Prof. Castelfranco from a careful comparative 
study, and limited to the region north of the Po, are: “(1) As early as 
the earliest invasions (I now admit many more than two) the Gallic ele- 


ment begins to make itself felt, almost imperceptibly, on the left bank of 


the Po, among the Ligurians of the second period of Golasecea, in several 
of the tombs of that necropolis belonging to the 1st iron age. It also 
appears in the same manner in some tombs of contemporary necropoli in 
the provinces of Como and Este. (2) In the more recent invasions the 
Gauls brought with them the greater part of the elements that constitute 
the civilization, so-called, of Ja Tne, and little by little obtain the mastery 
over preéxisting civilizations. Proofs for this period are found in the necro- 
poli of the Valsassina, of Esino, Mezzano, of Magenta and others, which 
bring us down to the period of the Roman dominion, under which Liguro- 
Gallie customs last for a considerable period.” 

Varese (Lake of ).—Prehistorie Museum on the Isola Virginia.—The 
lacustrine stations discovered on the lake of Varese, in 1863, have enriched 
many museums; but the discoveries of prehistoric antiquities, made in 1885, 
on the Isola Virginia, in this lake, suggested to Cav. Andrea Ponti the for- 


mation there of a museum, now called the Museo Ponti. The island itself 


is an artificial elevation on a vast palajitta, the abode of prehistoric man. 
The museum contains the greatest variety of objects carefully classified, 


and the island is without doubt the most important prehistoric station of 


North Italy.—L. ReGazzontin Archivio Storico Lombardo, 1886, pp 968-77. 


VeTuLonia— New discoveries in the necropolis, During this Spring the 
inspector Sig. Falchi has undertaken excavations the results of which far 
surpass in importance those of any other years (cf. JouRNAL, I, p. 447; 1, 
p. 92). All the finds have been stored in the warehouses of the R. Arch:eo- 
logical Museum in Florence, and are to be arranged for exhibition in a 
hall which is to be called the Vetulonia hall. Universal interest has been 


excited in one of the discoveries made: the great tomb ealled the Toinb of 


the Warrior, which fully equals in importance the well-known tomb of the 
same name at Tarquinii=Corneto, and others at Caere=Cerveteri and Tar- 
quinii=Corneto. Accounts of the two large necropoli of Poggio alla Guardia 
and Colle Baroncio have already been given in our Journal (1, p. 447; , 
p. 92). The tombs found were generally uniform in type, being well-tombs 
of the Villanova class; and a large number of them have been opened dur- 
ing this Spring, adding considerably to the rich collection of Vetulonian 
antiquities now in Florence. 

The Tomb of the Warrior was of peculiar shape. <A large circle of ston 
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surrounded it, which Sig. Falchi considers to have formed the boundary 
of the space devoted to the deceased. [Two other circles were found in 
immediate contact with the above, but did not yield anything of interest. ] 
Instead of a single cell within this stone circle there were found five differ- 
ent tombs or simple loculi dug in the friable rock at depths between 0.90 
and 2.70 met., covering a space 11.50 met. long. One was quite empty ; 
two still preserved their deposits placed within enormous hemispherical 
basins of bronze plate (80 cent. in diam.). In a third, on the contrary, 
the ashes were placed in a rectangular wooden coffer, lined with silver plate 
with sphinxes in relief: the coffer is unfortunately much damaged. ‘This 
tomb, evidently belonging to a warrior, contained also, besides a mass of 
minor objects, the following: a bronze lance; iron paalstabs; a short iron 
sword ; horse-bits ; a simple candelabrum surmounted by a cast figurine ; 
a large globular vase in bronze plate; superb buechero vases, one with a 
long inscription, another with remains of gilding; a small vase of electrum, 
semi-oval in shape, engraved with sphinxes of most delicate workmanship. 
In the same group was a large, badly-preserved shield, a bronze helmet, 
and a number of candelabra, vases and bronzes of secondary importance. 
At a later date, two most interesting objects were discovered in the above 
tomb—a bark and an ossuary. The bark is in massive cast bronze, of per- 
fect preservation, and, though more than 2500 years old, might still serve 
as a model in a ship-yard. A numerous crew is arrayed on deck, nearly 
all turned towards the prow. On the poop is a staging on which stands a 
mysterious helmetted figure, behind which rises a large-antlered stag-head, 
like a trophy, bound to the poop with ropes: three moles or rats are attack- 
ing these ropes. On the right, a dog is looking at the man, and, opposite, 
are a calf eating grass, and a bird. Two oxen, joined by a heavy yoke and 
by whom is a plow, are also eating from a basket. Then follow sows, pigs, 
sheep, lambs, calves, ete. The ossuary is even more remarkable. It is a 
bronze chest, in the shape of a temple, fully 68 cent. long, standing on four 
feet, and entirely covered with plates of silver beautifully embossed, “com- 
parable to the silver coffer of Hephaistos: or still more to the gold coffer 
in which the Trojans placed the bones of Hektor wrapped in purple cloths; 
for in this coffer were found the bones of the Vetulonian chief wrapped in 
cloth that is still preserved.” —Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 245, 244; Bull. 
di Palet. Ital. 1886, Nos. 7-8. 

Comm. Gamurrini, after visiting Vetulonia, writes: “I was perfectly 
amazed to see the numerous and important antiquities which are being 
discovered by Dr. Falchi in this most ancient necropolis of Vetulonia. It 
may be said that what has been done up to the present is only a sample 
of what this field contains; for the tombs, passing beyond the primitive 
city limits, descend the hill and extend along its slopes, mile after mile, 
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until they reach the valley of the Bruna and the Ombrone. They are 
massed closely together through this vast extent, and their number is really 
incredible. The greater part belong to the earliest Italic or Etruscan civi- 
lization, and following its various stages stop at the Roman conquest. It 
may easily be conceived what a treasure is here hidden for Italy and for 
science ; and it is hoped by those who have just entered upon the field of 
the origins of Italian civilization that this treasure will be utilized by pro- 
ceeding with exact method and giving the facts diligently and without pre- 
conceptions, 

“To speak of what is most important, I will mention the eleven wrne a 
capanna, which were mingled with other Italic sepulchres, and evidently 
belonged to the same grade of civilization ; then of the varied funeralia, 
among which are works in silver of Oriental style. But admirable above 
all is the discovery of the tomb of the warrior, which surpasses in impor- 
tance that of the same name at Tarquinii, and also belongs to the same 
ancient period. In it, beside the large and highly-ornamented bronze 
cinerarium, there were, in two different compartments, two immense bronze 
vessels ; one had for a cover a large round brass shield worked in relief, 
with geometric ornamentation, and, above the shield, a bronze helmet; 
inside were a large number of bronze and silver vases. The other con- 
tained not only bronze vases and kitchen utensils, but silver vases, one of 
which is of especial importance, a tazza with figures engraved, in the 
Phoinikian style; besides, there were vases of black buechero, the most 
remarkable of which is a ky/ix with animals in relief and a long Etruscan 
inscription, which should be considered one of the most archaic known.” — 
Not. d. Seavi, 1886, p. 145. 

ViSENTIUM=BisENzIO (near Capodimonte).— Necropolis.— La Palazzetta. 
on the south bank of Lake Bolsena, five chilometres N. W. of Capodimonte, 
is the site of the ancient Etruscan city Visentium (recognized by Cluver, 
Ital. Antiq. 1, p. 516) now called Bisenzio. Excavations were begun here 
in 1884 and continued until May 1885 under Sig. Cav. Giovanni Paolozzi 
on the site called La Palazzetta. Ten tombe a pozzo and thirty tombe a fossa 
were uncovered. Each of the latter contained rough sarcophagi of tufa 
within which were human ashes. Two only contained skeletons. The 
Greek painted vases are of a style not later than the v century B.c. In 
the layer of tombs nearest the ground-level were found fragments of two 
black-figured Attic cups, four amphorae, and objects of gold, silver, and 
iron. In the middle layer were found cinerary urns in shape campaniform. 
In one of the tombe a fossa in the lower layer was found an object of gold 
interesting in the history of dentistry (see under BurFato, p. 505), besides 


personal ornaments and eight cylinders. On the cover of the sarcophagus 
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were laid objects of bronze amd clay. These objects Helbig assigns to the 
VI century B.C. 

S. Bernardino.—The work was continued from Oct. 31 to Nov. 14 on 
the level stretch called the Piana di San Bernardino, situated 800 met. from 
the Etruscan city. The part of the necropolis excavated belongs to the 
most archaic period, and consists of well-tombs like those at Tarquinii, and 
of vblong sarcophagi of tufa ; the former contain mostly pottery, the latter 
a large number of small metal objects. 

La Polledrara.—This site, about 800 met. S. of S. Bernardino was exca- 
vated between Nov. 16 and Dec. 2, and yielded the best results; the tombs 
being found to contain objects very similar to those found in the famous 
Tomba del Guerriero at Tarquinii=Corneto: the tombs are a fossa and a 
pozzetto, and their contents, both in vases and in metal ornaments, are nu- 
merous and important. 

Merellio di 8. Magno.—( Nov. 30-Dee. 20) Until now the main object of 
the excavations had been to find traces of the earliest inhabitants of this 
site, but it was decided to excavate some of the later hall-tombs, as a tra- 
dition exists that fine vases used to be found in them. The results how- 
ever were not encouraging, the tombs uncovered having been already 
rifled — Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 18-36; Not. d. Scavi, 1886, pp. 143, 177, 
290, 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES OF ITALY. 


Frorence.— reconstruction and Destruction.—Reference has already been 
made to the barbarous manner in which medieval Florence is being muti- 
lated, and the vestiges of still older constructions that came to light during 
the work wantonly destroyed. The alarm is again sounded by the Arte e 
Storia (Nov. 24) of Florence in an article entitled The question of the cen- 
tre of Florence. The municipal commissions have proposed some modifi- 
cations in the original plans: “ According to the new propositions, the 
destruction is general and pitiless: the demolishers .. . have spared nothing 
that might serve as a record of the appearance of old Florence. The pal- 
aces of the Amieri, the Sassetti, the Anselmi, the Da Castiglione, the beau- 
tiful residence of the Arte det Rigattieri, all must disappear by the will of 
these gentlemen, who fancy they have made a wonderful concession in 
saving the palace of the Vecchietti, which on account of the period of its 
reconstruction has but little artistic importance, as there are in Florence 
many examples of this style.” A great effort is being made to prevent 
this wholesale vandalism. 

Orvieto.— Restoration of the Cathedval—tThe cathedral is being restored 
under the direction of the architect Paolo Zampi. The work on the roof 
is finished, and only the decorative painting remains to be added, in which 
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ancient models will be followed wherever possible. Work is being con- 
tinued on the walls, clerestory, ete.—Arte e Storia, Oct. 5. 

Rome.— Hebrew Catacombs—In April 1885, a Hebrew catacomb was 
accidentally discovered near the Via Appia Pignatelli, not far distant from 
the Hebrew catacombs in the Randanini vineyard. Regular excavations 
were made under N. Miiller during the months of April, June and July. 
A stairway, probably once surrounded by an atrium, leads from the sur- 
face of the ground to the principal corridor, which measures 17 metres in 
length, and not exceeding a metre in breadth. On either side passages 
lead to six quadrangular cubicula. As deviations from the better-known 
Christian type of catacombs, may be mentioned the form of the arcoso- 
lium, which grows larger toward the back; and the concealment of the 
loculi. The openings of the loculi were not only walled up but covered 
with stucco, so that their location was completely concealed from view. 
Rude vases, lamps, stamped bricks, and a number of inscriptions were re- 
covered. Herr Miiller will describe the results obtained in a work entitled 
Die altjiidischen Cimeterien in Italien —Bull. d. Istituto, 1886, pp. 49-56. 

Catacombs of San Sebastiano—An account of the discovery of an un- 
touched ambulacrum in this cemetery has been given by Prof. Marucchi 
on pp. 339-40 of the JouRNAL. 

Paschal Candlestick.— In demolishing the Bandini-Giustiniani palace 
there was found part of a colonnette which was originally a paschal candle- 
stick, with a mask and two small figures in relief whose style and attributes 
refer it to the vi century.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Nov. 

Medieval frescos—In the basement of a house on the Quirinal (now 
Salita del Grillo) belonging to Sig. Fonteanive was found a wall over whose 


door remained some figures, two of which are well preserved. The inscrip- 
tion under them can be thus completed from similar ones in San Clemente 
and the oratory of the Sette Dormienti: + Ego Be(no De Rapiza) .. pro 
tuo a(more) .. pinge(re feci). These early Medizeval freseos undoubtedly 
belonged to the church of San Salvatore in Militiis—Bull. d. C. arch. Sept. 

Inundation of 1180.—In demolishing a house in front of the Chiesa 
Nuova, a fragment of a white marble column came to light, with an in- 
scription recording an inundation of the Tiber on January 26, 1180 a. p., 
the 21st year of the pontificate of Alexander III. The exact date of this 
inundation had not before been ascertained.— Bull. d. Comm. arch. Oct. Nov. 

Exhibition of Textiles, ete—The exhibition of textile fabrics, organized 
for next March by the Museo Artistico-Industriale, promises to be a great 
success. Sub-commissions have been formed in several large cities, such 
as Torino, Milano, Genova, Modena, Venezia, Perugia, Napoli, Foligno. 
Torino will contribute several collections including one of ecclesiastical 
vestments of the x11, xIv, and xv centuries. One of the most important 
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contributions already announced is that of the collection Gaudini, now 
belonging to the Museum of Modena, which includes over 1,800 pieces, 
forming an almost complete chronology of the art from the Byzantine 
period to the ‘ Premier Empire.'— Courrier de ? Art, Dec. 17. 

Russian Academy of Arts—The Russian Government have decided to 
found in Rome a branch of the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts, for the 
use and residence of Russian art-students provided with Government grants 
for studying in the Italian capital. The Palazzo Patrizi, first chosen, was 
found to be unsuitable, and a site has been purchased near Porta Pia, 


g erected which will be finished in the autumn.— 


where a building is being 


The Builder, Oct. 2. 

SocaroLco (Romagna).—Seulpture by Donatello—tIn the Arte e Storia 
of Nov. 24, Prof. Fed. Argnani gives an enthusiastic notice of a fine piece 
of sculpture of the xv century which is now in the communal palace of 
Solarolo. It represents the Virgin and Child enthroned within a taber- 
nacle in pure Early Renaissance. The treatment of the figure, of the 
drapery, and of the ornamentation is described as masterly. It will form 
part of the great Donatellese exhibition given on the occasion of the un- 
covering of the facade of 8. Maria del Fiore, at Florence. 

Vaste (Otranto).— Church of Santi Stefani—This erypt-church with 
its frescos is described in the Arte e Storia of Noy. 24. It is excavated in 
sandy tufa, and consists of three flat-vaulted naves ending in apses, and 
was still open for worship in the xv century. It is filled with interesting 
frescos of various periods. Some are dated : the earliest date is read under 
the figure of S. Michael in the right-hand side apse; it is 6540 a. Mm. (Greek 
chronol.) or 1032 a.p. Another inscription in the left-hand apse, under 
SS. Nicholas, Gregory of Nyssa and Basil, gives the year 6601 = 1093 a. p. 
The third and most recent, on the painting in the central apse represent- 
ing the Virgin appearing to Zaccharias, is dated 6884 = 1376 a. p. There 
are several restorations of later date. There being no trace of altars, am- 
bones, or presbytery, as in other crypt-churches of the Terra d’ Otranto, 
it is conjectured that it was intended simply as a place for the veneration 
of sacred images. The earliest frescos in the side apses, especially those 
of Christ and St. Michael (rt. apse), are of great majesty and beauty, and 
are said to surpass any previously known works of Italian painting ante- 
rior to the Renaissance. 


Necropolis—From the Messapian and Greek necropolis of this important 
city there have been recovered many hundred objects: plain and painted 
vases; objects of gold, bronze, iron; inscriptions ; fragments of sculpture. 
A part have been placed in the provincial archeological museum at Lecce 
by the duke of Castromediano, but the greater portion have been dispersed. 
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Venice.—Seulptured columns of the High Altar of San Marco.—These 
four columns of Greek marble are divided into nine horizontal zones which 
are subdivided into niches by columns bearing archivolts within which are 
figures in the round representing New Testament subjects. These have 
been considered by all authorities to be of the x or x1 cent., and by « 
Byzantine or Venetian artist: but Sig. Zorzi announces that, though the 
inscriptions belong to that period, they are posterior additions, and that 
the sculptures date from the v or vi cent., and are by an Italian artist, 
probably from Ravenna. Prof. Tedeschi approves of this date, though he 
considers it more likely that these four were among the many columns 


brought to San Marco from the fine basilica of Santa Maria Formosa of 


Pola (built by bishop Maximianus of Ravenna in the vi century) when 
Pola was sacked by the Venetians.— Arte e Storia, Sept. 14, Oct. 17. 


SPAIN. 


Casrera DE Matar6.—Pre-Roman necropolis.—In May, Sefior J. R. de 
la Serna undertook new explorations in this necropolis, with interesting 
results. An early Iberian bronze coin was found, which determines the 
approximate date of the necropolis.—Bull. Mens. de la Assoc. d’ Excursions 
Catalana, July-August, pp. 133-37. 


FRANCE, 


AnTHROPOLOGY.—The September number of the Matériaux pour [histoire 
de Homme is devoted to a full report of the papers read in the Anthro- 
pological section of the French Association at its recent meeting in Nancy. 
This report has been prepared by the editor, M. Cartailhac, who explained 
to the meeting that prominence is to be given to anthropology at the Na- 
tional Exhibition to be held next year at Toulouse. It is proposed to erect 
facsimiles of the dolmens, tumuli, and other prehistoric monuments of the 
Pyrenees, and also to construct a lacustrine pile-dwelling, all of natural 
size.— Academy, Oct. 9. 

Kermania (Bretagne).—Church.—A fresco has been found here repre- 
senting the Dance of Death, in which the costume of the figures points to 
the reign of Louis XI.— Builder, Aug. 28. 

Lescar.—loman Ruins.—On a plateau separated by a ravine from that 
on which is the site of a Roman camp, have been found ruins of a large 
building, apparently the residence of the military commander, which seem 
to belong to the third century, following the indications of a coin of Gor- 
dian III. A hemicycle and a peristyle, both paved with mosaics, bath-rooms 
and servants’ quarters have already come to light. Trenches opened in the 
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neighborhood have uncovered numerous and important substructures, appa- 
rently belonging to the old city of Beneharnum.— Cour. de [ Art, Nov. 19. 

Paris.—Louvre.—A torso which had been quite generally termed an 
“Tnopos ” since the time of Visconti, and thought at all events to repre- 
sent a water-divinity, is identified by M. Salomon Reinach ( Gazette Arch. 
1886, Nos. 7-8, pl. 22) as a royal statue, dating from the Iv cent., of the 
Alexander-type, probably a portrait-statue of the great conquerer himself, 
erected by the inhabitants of Delos. 

A nameless torso acquired by M. Reinach in excavating at Carthage in 
1884 has recently been recognized as part of a statue of one of the Dios- 
kouroi, the head and right leg having been recovered.— Atheneum, Oct. 2. 

Sainte-CoLtomse (Rhéne).— Roman houses.—Since 1885, excavations 
have been carried on here, with the result of disclosing ruins of magnifi- 
cent Roman constructions belonging, in some cases, to the best period. 
Most important are the mosaic pavements, of which several are of great 
beauty : fragments of frescos were found on the walls, also a great number 
of vases and of small objects.— Cour. de [ Art, Nov. 19. 


BELGIUM. 


Nieuport.—Medieval frescos—Some wall-paintings in the church have 
been freed from their coating of plaster: they appear to belong to the xv 
century and to be in the best Flemish style. The figures are one-third 


life-size.— Cour. de l’ Art, Nov. 5. 


GERMANY. 


Aquincum.—A mphitheatre—In this city of Pannonia Inferior the north- 
ern half of an amphitheatre has been uncovered: the most interesting 
feature is that the auditorium was roofed over.— Wochenbdlatt fiir Bau- 
kunde, Nos. 75, 76. 

Berun.—Museum.—Dr. Bode has bought in Paris, for the museum, an 
important portrait, attributed to John Van Eyck, and said to represent 
Jean Arnoulfini, who, with his wife, appears in the famous picture by the 
same master in the National Gallery, London.— Atheneum, Oct. 9. 

Hanau (near).—Roman antiquities—The work here has been very suc- 
cessful, proving that a large part of the present village of Kesselstadt is 
built on Roman ruins which extend far beyond it to the N. and N. W. 
The discovery also of a fort proves the existence of an early Roman “ Grenz- 
wall” in prolongation of the Main line from Steinheim-Kesselstadt to Fried- 
berg. A Roman road and a passage across the Main at Philippsruhe con- 
firm this fact. The topographical reconstruction of the Roman Kesselstadt 
is assisted by the discovery of the necropolis. That the passage was spanned 
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by a bridge was proved, November 2, by the discovery of considerable re- 
mains of a Roman bridge.—Berl. phil. Woch. Nov. 13, Dee. 4. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Viewna—Ranier Papyri—Among late discoveries are fragments of a 
ms. of Aischines, of the fifth cent., containing, in eight columns, chapters 
178-186 of his third oration ; parts of the fifth oration of Isokrates (chs. 48 
and 49) dating from the first cent. B.c.; a lexicon to the Midas of Demos- 
thenes; and a fragment of an unknown grammar. The early Arabic docu- 


ments, from the dates they bear, are said to greatly modify the chronology 
until now adopted for the history of the beginnings of Mussulman admin- 
istration in Egypt. One papyrus has furnished M. Gomperz with the fact 
that the Sky//a mentioned in Aristotle’s Poetics is not a lost tragedy of Euri- 
pides but a dithyramb by Timotheos of Miletos; while, at the same time, 
Prof. Kohler demonstrates from an inscription that this Timotheos was 
the author of a second dithyramb entitled Elpenor.—S. Rernacu in Revue 
Arch. 1886, u, p. 100. 


Congress of Orientalists—The Seventh Congress of Orientalists begin- 


ning Sept. 26 was a great success. Quite a large share was given to Arche- 
ology, especially in the African-Egyptian section. Of especial interest 
was Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ paper on The dispersion of Antiquities found 
in certain newly-discovered Cemeteries in Upper Egypt. It recommended 
the identification and registration of historical antiquities in private col- 
lections and provincial museums in Europe and America. A resolution 
was passed requesting the archduke Ranier to hasten the decipherment 
and publication of the Corpus of papyri given by him to the Museum (of 


which the first instalment is ready) on account of their immense impor- 
tance for Oriental history and linguistics. 

Exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art.—It is announced that during the spring 
and summer months of 1887 (March to August) there will be held, in the 
Imperial Museum of Art and Industry in Vienna, an exhibition of works 
of religious art. Its object is to raise the present standard of art and 
industry in Austria. It will include, principally, works of former periods 
fully representing the different styles and epochs of art, and, by the side 
of these, the best contemporary productions. All churches and fnonas- 
teries throughout Austria, and owners of all private collections, are urged 
to contribute largely to this loan-exhibition.— Mitth. d. k. k. Oesterr. Museums. 


ROUMANIA. 


Basapacu (near Kustendjé).—Several Latin inscriptions have been found 
here: they are to be taken to Bucharest.— Revue Oritique, Sept. 13. 
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RUSSIA. 


Orsia.— Discovery of the ruins of a Greek city—The site of the ancient 
Olbia, in the government of Kherson, is being explored by the Russian 
archeologist M. Sourouzan. The Kurgans or tumuli of the locality are 
being excavated under the direction of the same archeologist. The ruins 
of the city are on the banks of the Dneiper about five versts below the 
village of Bielozersk. Traces have been found of streets regularly laid 
out, the foundations of houses, stoves filled with cinders, pots, and the 
remains of bones, pits to hold grain, drainage pipes, many domestic arti- 
cles, fragments of statues, and handsome cornices, pieces of lead, and some 


Greek money with the inscription “‘ Olbia.” As yet only a tenth part of 


the ruins has been explored. Next spring the excavations will be contin- 
ued, and the kurgans close by will be examined.— Atheneum, Oct. 2; N. 
Y. Evening Post, Dec. 14. 

Viapimir ( Volhynia).— Cathedral—Recent excavations have laid bare 
the ruins of the Cathedral at Vladimir Volynsk, which was erected in the 
x11 cent. and was dedicated to the Assumption by Mstislav Iziaslovich. 
It occupied an area but little less than that of Santa Sophia at Kief, and 
exceeded it in length. In the sanctuary, portions of a fine mosaic pave- 
ment have been found. The remaining interior space contained a large 
number of tombs of the archdukes and bishops. A mound, distant two 
versts from the town, has also been excavated, and the walls of a very 
ancient church, probably the earlier cathedral, have been discovered. Por- 
tions of frescos and inscriptions are now being investigated —The Anti- 
quarian, Dee. p. 275. 

ENGLAND. 


Corcnester.—A “Burghold” destroyed.—This building had been so en- 
cumbered with constructions of comparatively modern date that it became 
well known only when the entire group was torn down. It was built, 
more Romano, in the xt century, after the local style of the time, but in 
the rudest and most primitive character of that style. A full account of 
it, illustrated by plans, is expected to appear in the T'ransactions of the 
local Archeological Society.— Atheneum, Oct. 23. 

DurFieto CastLe (near Derby).—Henry de Ferrers, who came over 
with the Conqueror,” erected a stronghold at Duffield, in about the centre 
of his 115 manors: this was destroyed, by order of Henry III, after the 
battle of Chesterfield in 1266. Recent diggings have proved that the 
great rectangular keep of Duffield Castle was the largest and most mas- 
sive of any erected in England in early Norman days, save the Tower of 
London, which exceeds Duffield by only a few feet. The whole of the 
foundations, and in many cases several courses of the worked stone, of the 
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keep and of its large fore-building on the western side are now laid bare. 
It is 98 ft. square, exclusive of the fore-building; the walls are 15 ft. in 
thickness, and must originally have stood at least 100 ft. high. The keep 
is divided by a partition wall, 4 ft. 6 in. thick, into two unequal apart- 
ments, measuring 63 by 41 ft., and 63 by 18 ft.: the larger had a pillar 
in the centre to carry the joists. It is curious that so far no curtain or 
outer walls have been found. 

Further excavations proved the site to have been an important settle- 
ment both in Roman and Anglo-Saxon times, as shown by many fragments 
of pottery, stockade-work around the edge of an irregular va//um, ete— 
Atheneum, Oct. 30. 

Lonpon.—A new Oriental periodical—Under the title of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record there has been started a monthly journal devoted to 
Assyriology and cognate studies. It is issued under the direction of an 
editorial committee comprising Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie, Mr. W. C. 
Capper, and Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Britith Museum ; and the collabor- 
ation of the following scholars has been secured: Prof. A. H. Sayce, the 
Rev. H. G. Tomkins, M. G. Bertin, Profs. Fritz Hommel, C. de Harlez, 
Carl Bezold, Pleyte, M. E. Naville, and Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. A 


special feature of the Record will be the publication, with facsimiles, of 


inedited texts from the British Museum. 

British Museum.—New Assyrian Gallery—A gallery in the British 
Museum, to be known henceforth as the Central Nimroud Saloon, has been 
rearranged for the better exhibition of the Assyrian antiquities discovered 
at Kalah (1847-51), of the collections obtained by the late George Smith 
and Mr. Rassam, and the objects presented by the proprietors of the Daily 
Telegraph : also a series of inscribed terracotta tablets representing almost 
every branch of Babylonian literature during a period of over two thou- 
sand years.— The Antiquary, October, p. 78. 

A Painting by Niccold Alunno.—The famous triptych of Niccoldé Alunno, 
which was in the possession of the nuns of Santa Chiara at Aquila (Crowe 
and Cavaleaselle, 111, 132) and which disappeared when the convent was 
suppressed in 1861, has made its way to London, after passing through 
the hands of several persons who are now in prison. It has been bought 
for the National Gallery— Arte e Storia, Sept. 14. 

Nottingham Castle Art Museum,—Sir John Saville Lumley, British 
Ambassador at Rome, has offered to present to the Nottingham Castle Art 
Museum a collection of specimens of classical antiquity which he has made 
on the site of the temple of Diana at Nemi, near Rome. The collection 
comprises a large number of objects and fragments in terracotta, bronze, 
and marble, as well as specimens of inscriptions (ef. JouRNAL, 1, pp. 441- 
42).—Academy, Sept. 11. 
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ExpLoraTion Funp: ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ANTIQUITIES 
FROM SITES IN THE De.ta.—As was done last year, the Exhibition of 
objects discovered during the winter and spring of 1885-86, took place at 
Oxford Mansion in September. They were but a selection, and did not 
include several colossal works in granite and basalt ; but in many respects 
this exhibition was the most generally interesting yet shown by the Society. 
It contained Egyptian antiquities, Greco-Roman antiquities, relics from a 
famous Biblical site (Tahpanhes), and an abundance of domestic curi- 
osities. To be noted were: “four complete sets of funerary amulets, ar- 
ranged as found upon the mummies in tombs . . at Tell Nebesheh (Am) ; 
the inscribed ‘ Ushabti,’ or funerary statuettes, of glazed pottery; . . the 
very beautiful masonic deposits of Aahmes II (temple of Uati) . . , also 
at Nebesheh.” From Tell Gemayemi came the remains of a large porta- 
ble shrine of Ptah, consisting “apparently of a large wooden structure 
inlaid all over with glass mosaics of exceeding beauty, and surmounted 
by a bronze shrine with bronze pillars supporting a canopy, under which 
was placed the massive bronze statuette of the god. Two bronze statu- 
ettes of kneeling kings, each five inches in height, were placed fore and 
aft, the whole being carried on poles . . It is apparently of Ptolemaic 
workmanship.” From Tell Defenneh (Tahpanhes) were a multitude of ob- 
jects, chiefly from the palace-fort of Psamtik I and his successors, and from 
the great camp of Karian and Ionian mercenaries by which that building 
was surrounded (JOURNAL, p. 463): especially to be noticed are some pieces 
of scale-armor found in a chamber of the palace, this being the first speci- 
men discovered, besides one made of hardened stamped linen now in the 
British Museum. 

Conspicuous in the exhibition are the foundation-deposits of Aahmes IT 
found at Tell Gemayemi, and those of Psamtik I found at Tell Defenneh. 
“‘ These foundation-deposits . . open a new chapter in the history of Egyptian 
discovery ; a chapter of which Mr. Petrie is distinctly the author . . Those 
of Aahmes are extremely beautiful and of very fine workmanship, the tiny 
gold plaques inscribed with the name of the king, ‘ Aahmes-Se-Neith,’ be- 
ing exquisitely wrought by means of minute puncturings.”—Academy, 
Sept. 4—The even richer and more diversified foundation-deposits of 
Psamtik I are spoken of under “‘ Tahpanhes” on p. 463 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

St. Avean’s Assey.—Lord Grimthorpe is continuing the destruction of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, and has recently pulled down a great part of the very 
curious twelfth century slype at the end of the south transept.—Athe- 
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neum, June 26. 
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AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 


Archeological Lectures during the winter 1886-87.—The rapidity of 
the growth of archeology in this country cannot be better proved than 
by the great interest taken in two courses of lectures which are being 
delivered during this season throughout the States, one by Professor Ro; 
dolfo Lanciani of Rome, the other by Dr. Charles Waldstein of Cam- 
bridge, England. Such has been the popularity of Prof. Lanciani’s lec- 
tures that he has not been able to satisfy all the requests that have come 
in from all sides. Called to Boston, in December, to deliver the Lowell 
Institute lectures (12 in number), he delivered the same lectures contem- 
poraneously for Harvard University, in Sanders’ Theatre, Cambridge. On 
January 4, he began his course in Baltimore, having received an invita- 
tion from the Johns Hopkins University. The hall at the Peabody Insti- 
tute was quite insufficient to hold his audience. In February, the same 
course is to given in Philadelphia, at the invitation of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Besides these principal engagements, Prof. Lanciani has deliv- 
ered or will deliver lectures at Wellesley, Princeton, Bryn Mawr, Colum- 
bia College (New York), and probably at Haverford and Yale, ete. The 
subjects of his lectures were announced in the June number of the Jour- 
NAL (p. 232). The unrivalled success attending this course shows an 
awakened enthusiasm for the cause of archzeology, and a great increase of 
interest in the subject, on the part of the general public. 

Dr. Waldstein is delivering several courses of lectures: those which he 
is to give at Princeton College and at Bryn Mawr treat of Pheidias and 
Michelangelo and of the two representative periods of which these geniuses 
were the moving artistic spirits. On the invitation of an influential Com- 
mittee, Dr. Waldstein is to give a longer course in Boston during the latter 
part of February and the early part of March, in which he will treat of the 
Development of Greek Art. The subject of his Harvard lectures will be 
The Various Influences bearing upon the Development of Greek Art,—a 
course of extreme interest which will contain much original matter. 

Archeology at the University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
of Philadelphia, has been elected Professor of American Linguistics and 
Archeology in the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Brinton has been 
for several years Professor of Ethnology and Archeology in the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, and is Vice-President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, for the section on Anthro- 
pology. He is the author of numerous works and essays on these branches, 
and has edited a series of works in the native American languages, under 
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the title “ Library of Aboriginal American Literature ;” six volumes of 
which have already appeared. 

Both Egyptian and Assyrian archzology have also been recognized 
among the courses of instruction, the latter being taught by Dr. Hilprecht, 
the young Assyriologist, recently arrived from Leipzig. 

Classical archeology is represented by the course of twelve lectures on 
Roman antiquities to be given in February by Professor Lanciani of Rome. 

Duty on works of art—The question of the duty on works of art has 
until now been one of great difficulty, owing to the lack of any official 
dividing line between antiquities that are admitted free, and works of art 
subject to duty. Mr. Henry G. Marquand has recently made a test case 
of some paintings dating from the xv, xv1, and xvii cents., purchased in 
Europe. In view of this, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, C. G. Fair- 
child, has written an opinion which definitely settles this question regard- 
ing the tariff, which until now had been left open. Paintings of this class 
had hitherto come under the tariff clause which levies a duty of 30 per 
cent. on oil paintings. The decision was that duty should be levied only 
on works produced posterior to 1700, and that everything anterior to this 
date should be placed on the free list. This important decision will doubt- 
less greatly increase the importation of works of art. 

Boston.—Art Museum.—The crowded state of the Art Museum has 
for some years made its enlargement necessary, not only for the suitable 
display of the present contents, but for the reception of new aquisitions. 
In November, a committee began to request contributions for a fund of 
$250,000 for the building of two wings, which would nearly double the pres- 
ent accommodation. Already the sum of between $150,000 and $175,000 
has been secured. 

Burraco.—The odontological museum of Dr. Barrett has recently ac- 
quired the most ancient monument known of the practice of dentistry on 
Italic soil. This is a gold band holding in position three teeth of the upper 


jaw of a skeleton discovered in a tomb dating from the beginning of the 


century B. c. at the ancient Visentium near Capodimonte.— Bull. d. 
Istituto, 1886, p. 26. 

New York— Metropolitan Museum of Art—This Museum will shortly 
possess the finest collection of Egyptian antiquities in this country, by the 
arrival of the antiquities selected for the Museum during the last few years 
by M. Maspéro from duplicates of the Baliq collection. They have been 
acquired by the expenditure of the $10,000 received from the University 
of California fora large selection of duplicates in the Kypriote collection. 
It is reported that among the latest additions to these Egyptian antiqui- 
ties is a complete tomb excavated since the passing of the new law allow- 


ing private excavations. 
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Wettestey Cottece.—A new Art building—By a munificent bequest of 
$100,000 for the purpose, the college will be able to erect a fine building 
for an Art School and Museum. 

Mounps oF THE NortH-west.—Mr. T. H. Lewis of St. Paul continued 
his private surveys of the ancient earthworks of Minnesota and adjoining 
regions, during the working season of 1886. Between March 27 and No- 
vember 18, 1222 mounds were surveyed, including 168 “effigies” proper. 
Other monuments surveyed were a fortified hill-site and an ancient in- 
closure of an oval form, together with some not so clearly ancient; also 
some “ garden-beds,” and an incised or sculptured boulder. The theatre 
of field-work was from the valley of the Fox River of Wisconsin, on the 
south-east, to Devil’s Lake and the Assiniboine River, on the north-west. 

A few miles above the mouth of the Crow Wing River, between it and 
the Long Prairie River near their confluence, is a group of 65 mounds, 
two of which are of the imitative class, representing respectively a bird 
and a quadruped. This bird is identified as the cross or T-shaped mound 
of Wm. Pidgeon’s “ Tomb of the Six Kings,” situated on the “ waters of 
the Crow-Wing River.” The latter, however, with its surrounding mounds, 
when compared with the results of instrumental survey, shows a similar 
state of things to that appearing in the diagrams accompanying the article 
published last March in this JouRNAL. 


” 


on his “ Monumental Tortoise 


MEXICO. 


Oaxaca.—Sepulchre of a Zapoteca King.—Advices from Oaxaca state 
that the sepulchre of a Zapoteca King has been discovered near there. In 
it were several obsidian images, well sculptured, and an idol of gold, which 
weighed about fifty pounds. In the same spot were found a skull and 
some other bones of such dimensions as to prove that the ancient ruler 
must have been a man of gigantic proportions —N. Y. Eve. Post, Dec. 7. 
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GAZETTE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 1886. Nos. 5-6.—L. Hruzry, The 
most ancient Chaldean sculpture (pl. 17). In previous articles in this 
Gazette, the writer has illustrated monuments which dated back to the 
arlier period of Eastern civilization and art: the period of the Patési of 
Sirpurla and, still earlier, the kingly period, whose most ancient monument 
appeared to be the fragment of the eagle and lion belonging to King Ur- 
Nina. The present article seeks to establish the even greater antiquity of 
a fragmentary relief in barbarous style, representing portions of four fig- 
ures : two evidently represent the goddess Ishtar carrying the boy Dumuzi, 
the prototype of Astarte and Tammuz, and of Aphrodite and Adonis; in 
the other two we may probably recognize Izdubar slaying Humbaba.— 
A. Cartau.t, Female figures grouped with little Erotes. Two terracotta 
groups are reproduced on plates 18 and 19. In the first we see a nude 
female figure gracefully seated on a rock with one leg tucked under her: 
she is playing with three little Erotes that stand side by side on the rock. 
The second shows a draped and seated figure holding a tuilet-pyxis in her 
right and a mirror in her left, in which she is gazing with a far-off affected 
air: alittle Eros is pulling aside the drapery which covers her head. The 
writer sees in the first an Aphrodite, and in the second a mere mortal. He 
takes occasion to remark on that class of terracottas which are not always 
easy to characterize, being placed in an intermediate position between the 
two great classes, (1) those with representations from mythology, and (2) 
those from real life—H. Boucnor, The portrait of Louis IT of Anjou, king 
of Sicily, at the Biblioth?que Nationale (pl. 20) (contin.). The magnificent 
aquarelle portrait of Louis II was described in a previous article (Nos. 1-2, 
1886). In the Livre d’heures (Fonds Latin, 1156*) there are two portraits 
(pl. 20), one of King Réné of Anjou, the other of Louis IT: but the writer 
proves that the latter must have been added to the Ms. twenty years after 
the king’s death, so that it has no value in comparison with the aquarelle 
portrait—E. Mouinier, The architects of the Chateau de Fontainebleau 
(contin.). The rustic architecture of the Grotte aux Pins is attributed to 
Il Rosso, assisted in its stuecos by Domenico del Barbieri ; the portal of the 
Cour Ovale to Serlio; a share in the St. Saturnin chapel and the Cour 
Ovale is claimed for Philibert de Orme. Finally, it is confessed that very 
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little can be proved concerning the share of different architects. —A. CHa- 
BOUILLET, Study on some Cameos of the Cabinet des Médailles (contin.). 
tv. Venus, goddess of the Sea, or the Nereid Galéné,—a female divinity 
carried on the waves by a taurocamp, and escorted by five small amorini, 
one of whom plays the driver. The authenticity of this cameo being called 
in question, the writer describes the difficulties to be met in separating the 
real antiques from the imitations of the Renaissance, often considered as 
genuine so early as the xvi century. In opposition to Kéhler, Brunn and 
King, M. Chabouillet regards this cameo as genuine, but the signature 
CAAVKQN to be an addition of the Renaissance. Discussing the authen- 
ticity of artists’ signatures, the writer denies that a single authentic signa- 
ture exists on a cameo, and but few on gems. Of those in the Cabinet 
National, he considers but one to be genuine: EYOAOC ETTOIEI, which 
accompanies a head of Julia, daughter of Titus; another gem now at St. 
Petersburg has a probably genuine AE[AMENO8 ETTOIE! The 
writer gives details about a gem bearing a bust of Athena with the signa- 
ture, EYTYXHC | AIOCKOYPIAOY|AITEAIOC ETTOIEI, which would 
be that of the son of one of the four engravers mentioned by Pliny as en- 
graving the official portrait of Augustus. 

Nos. 7-8.—A. CHABOUILLET, Study on some Cameos of the Cabinet des 
Médailles (cont. and end). The signatures of Tryphon and Protarchos are 
declared to belong to the xvr cent., when the gems were probably cut, 
Several cameos are then described and illustrated (pls. 2, 3): (1) a late but 
good “ Venus at her toilet”; (2) an episode of the contest between the 
giants and the gods; (3) Hera (a Greek work); (4) the dispute between 
Athena and Poseidon (an important cameo, shown to be antique, among 
other reasons, by its proposed identification with one described in the royal 
E. Prot, On a Missorium of the collection 


inventory of 1379); (5) a bull. 
of M. Eug. Piot (pl. 21). A general dissertation on the use and character 
of the circular tray called repositorium by the Romans, and, later, misso- 
rium by the Franks and Goths. These vases or trays were of silver, gen- 
erally bearing figured compositions, on which the dishes of viands were 
passed at table.—S. Rernacu, The pretended “Inopos,” a Greek sculpture 


in the Louvre (pl. 22). This torso is a fine piece of Greek sculpture of 


the rv century, probably from Delos, which has long lain at the Louvre. 
Termed by Visconti “‘ Inopos,” a river near the city of Delos, it has kept 
this appellation, though considered unsatisfactory by some, until M. Ra- 
vaisson suggested that it represented Alexander the Great. ‘The fillet 
around the head, the hair tossed back, the thick neck, the small veiled 
eyes, lead M. Reinach to adopt this attribution, though the bend of the 
head to the right instead of to the left, and the lowering instead of raising 
of the eyes, may be considered as difficulties in the way. In this connec- 
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tion, allusion is made to a royal bust recently found by M. Homolle at 
Delos, which, he thinks, may also represent Alexander.—P. Durrtev, 
A portrait of Charles I of Anjou, King of Sicily, brother of St. Louis (pl. 
23). The Bibliothéque Nationale possesses a Ms. translation, in 5 tomes 
(Fonds Latin, 6912) of Rases’ book on Medicine entitled El-Haidi, made 
by the Jew Farag in 1278 for Charles I, King of the Two Sicilies. From 
contemporary documents it is known that the royal copy of this work was 
adorned in 1282 with miniatures by the monk John of Monte Cassino. 
The writer proves the Ms. in the Bibl. Nat. to be this very copy, doubly 
interesting, as the portrait of Charles I, painted by an eye-witness, is re- 
peated in three of the miniatures. The work is of extreme interest both 
from an iconographic and an historical standpoint, and the portraits must 
take the front rank by the side of the geld coin and the statue of Charles 
at the Capitol —E. Mtnrz, Inedited frescos of the Papal palace at Avignon 
and the Certosa at Villeneuve (contin., see 1885, Nos. 11-12) (pls. 25, 26). 
A detailed description is given of the numerous frescos executed in the 
Chapel of St. John, built by Pope Clement VI (1342) and decorated by 
artists of the Sienese school. Simone di Martino, who died in July 1344, 
probably did some part of the work, and may have designed the whole, 
as the frescos are far superior to those of the chapel of St. Martial finished 
but a few months later, in 1346, but where Matteo da Viterbo was obliged 
to rely on his own resources. The frescos of the chapel of St. John have 
the good qualities and the defects of the Sienese school.—L. Courason, 
The statue of Philippe de Morvillier at the Louvre (pl. 26). This import- 
ant statue of stone and marble was recently transmitted to the Louvre from 
Versailles where it has gone under the name of the Canon Renaud de 
Dormans (fT 1386). M. Courajod shows, in the first place, that the cos- 
tume is that of a member of parliament, and that the features resemble 
strongly those of Philippe de Morvillier, first president of the ‘ Parlement 
de Paris,’ who died in 1438. The statue was probably executed in his 
lifetime. It is quite realistic, and an important example of the transfor- 
mation of French sculpture. A. L. F. JR. 


JAHRBUCH DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTITUTS. 
Vol. I, 1886. No. 2.—W. Hepic, On the Portraits of Platon (pls. 6, 7). 
A portrait-hermes in the Berlin Museum ( Verz. d. ant. Skulp. d. Berliner 
Museums, 1885, p. 61, n. 300) formerly in the collection of Alessandro Cas- 
tellani ( Catalogue Al. Castellani, Paris 1884, p. 132, n. 1086) is published. 
It bears the inscription TAATQN, and is the first well-authenticated por- 
trait of Platon. With this hermes as a starting-point, six other portraits 
of Platon are recognized. Two of these are here published; one in the 
Casino di Pirro Ligorio, the other in the Vatican (Mus. Pio-Clem. v1, 35). 
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This last bears a late inscription, ZHNQN. Perhaps Platon is represented 
(1) on a double hermes found near Chiusi (Budl. del? Inst. 1879, pp. 232- 
233) the other half of which represents Sokrates; (2) with Pythagoras, on 
a double hermes in the Polytechnikon at Athens; (3) on a relief let into 
the base of the Mattei Amazon ( Gall. delle statue, 236). The small bust 
in Florence with the inscription PAATQN is not included in the list of 
portraits, as the face does not agree with the others, and the inscription 
does not seem to belong to the same period as the sculpture. These por- 
traits show an intellectual and well-formed head, but the expression is grave 
and even somewhat discontented —M. A AKyprian 
Vase from Athienu (pl. 8). A vase is published with the representation of 
a man standing before two immense flowers, holding in his hand a flower 
which he seems to be smelling. A bird is flying over his head, but is 
apparently attached to his left hand by a string or twig. Other ornaments 
of lines and dots occur. The colors used are black and two shades of red, 
on a grayish ground. It is suggested that, in this painting, Phoinikian 
artisans misrendered Egyptian motives—P. Wo.rers, Communications 
from the British Museum. ut. Archaic Reliefs from Xanthos (3 figs.). Seven 
slabs with reliefs were found built into a wall on the Akropolis of Xanthos 
(Fellows, A Journal . . . in Asia Minor, p. 233). These are published 
by Prachov, Antiquiss. mon. Xanthiaca, pl. 1. 2, 3, 6B, A. It is shown that 
five of them belong to one and the same frieze, while the other two do not. 
Iv. On the votive offering of Attalos (3 figs.). A small bronze of the Blacas 
collection in the British Museum is believed to be a free copy of the same 
figure of a dying Gaul as the marble figure in Naples published Mon. dell’ 
Inst. 1x, pl. 20. 4. Two more small bronzes which Murray (Arch. Ztq., 
1873, p. 60) referred to the group of Attalos are believed, though not 
positively, to be independent productions of minor art which early turned 
to the wars against the Gauls for subjects —F. SrupniczKa, On the Hydra- 
pediment. This relief has been compared with a vase-painting represent- 
ing the same scene (Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., 1, pls. 95, 96). Purgold 
CEgyp. Apy., 1885, p. 236 f.) thinks the relief is an independent composition, 
while the vase-painting is directly or indirectly derived from it. This opinion 
is here contradicted. The vase in question is ascribed by Klein to the Chal- 
kidie school, and Meier (Mitth., Athens, 1885, p. 326) would ascribe the 
relief also to Chalkidie artists, or at least Chalkidic influence. Both relief 


and vase-painting are here shown to be products of indigenous Attic art 
influenced in some degree by Korinthian style—E. Kroxer, The Dipylon 
vases. These vases form three classes. The first has geometric decoration; 
the second elements of the geometric style, besides animals and occasionally 
human figures; the third has genre scenes. The third class is specially 
discussed. Nude female figures appear here in funeral scenes. This shows 
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strong Egyptian influence. From the form of ships on these vases, and 
from the fact that naval battles are represented, while vases of this class 
occur almost exclusively in Attika, it appears that these vases were made 
in Attika about the middle of the seventh century. Besides the nude 
women, many other things, especially the choice of subjects for decoration, 
point to Egyptian influence. The paintings of the dipylon vases do not 
correspond to the scenes described by Homer nor to the works of art men- 
tioned in the epic poems. Genre scenes like those here represented are rare 
in later work, being replaced by mythological representations. Perhaps 
these great dipylon vases are part of the extravagance at funerals to which 
Solon is said to have put an end.—Reports. Acquisitions of the British 
Museum in the year 1885. Extract from A. 8. Murray’s report to Par- 
liament.— Acquisitions of the royal museums at Berlin in the year 1885. 1. 
O. Pucustrern, Collection of Greco-Roman sculptures and casts. Nine origi- 
nals and sixty-two casts are recorded. 1. A. FURTWANGLER, The Anti- 
quarium. A number of articles from graves in Kypros and Rhodos head 
the list. Then follow vases, terracottas and miscellaneous objects. The 
report is illustrated with forty-two cuts, beside six facsimiles of inscriptions. 


—BIBLIOGRAPHY. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. Vol. VII, No. 1. April, 1886.— 
A.J. Evans, Recent discoveries of Tarentine Terracottas (PLS. LXII, LXIV). 
The scheme of the Italian Government to convert the site of the ancient 
Tarentum into a great Mediterranean arsenal has advanced considerably 
towards realization, and the consequent operations have resulted in many 
interesting archzological discoveries. Within the limits of the ancient 
akropolis a Doric temple of the first half of the sixth century has been re- 
discovered, whose capitals of severe and archaic style, as well as the mea- 
surements of the columns, correspond closely with those of the temple at 
Ortygia and with the oldest of Selinous. The remains of another temple 
of the age of Praxiteles have also been brought to light on the akropolis. 
Within the town proper, Signor Viola has identified one of the peripatoi, 
and the Roman amphitheatre, which he believes to have stood on the site 
of the ancient Greek theatre, the scene of the historic insult to the Roman 
ambassador. A hoard of 2000 Tarentine coins, deposited about the time 
of the Roman conquest, is among the recent acquisitions, and an enormous 
accumulation of crushed purple shells, along the shore of the inner sea, 
bears testimony to one of its important industries. But the chief interest 
centres in the vast deposits of terracottas, three of which point severally 
to as many sites of ancient sanctuaries. One of these, upon the southern 
shore, presents a large number of figurines in which the chief type is 
Apollon holding a lyre, and their accumulation is believed to mark the 
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proximity of a temple of that deity. Another site to the north has yielded 
some 30,000 pieces, and a third at no great distance a large number. To 
prove that the former represents the site of a sanctuary of Kora and Chtho- 
nian Dionysos, and the latter of Persephone, is the main object of Mr. 
Evans’ interesting paper, which is illustrated by three woodcuts with six 
figures, beside the plates and a valuable map of the district —A. 5. Mur- 
RAY, Antiquities from the Island of Lipara (pu. uxt). These were dis- 
covered in 1879 among the contents of some 20 tombs, and are now in 
private possession at Glasgow. They consist of bronze and fictile objects : 
among the latter are two vases of the 4th century B. c., one of which depicts 
a scene from some comedy, a woman “divinely tall and most divinely 
fair” between two old men in attitudes of astonishment, perhaps a 
parody of Helena and the old men of Troy. But vases with comic rep- 
resentations are among the most difficult to explain, and perhaps no inci- 
dent in any of the plays of Aristophanes can positively be identified on a 
painted vase. The second vase has a satyr-head done in outline and in 
fresco style, with the inscription AKPATO8, in letters of the 4th century 
B.c. To this period most of these objects belong; but a seated figure 
holding a dove is attributable to the 6th century, and in style suggests 
connection with Rhodes from which a colony is said to have come to Lipara 
about that time. Some neolithic implements go back to the age of the 
aboriginal Ausones.—F. Imnoor-BLuMeEr and P. GARDNER, Numismatic 
Commentary on Pausanias: Part 1, books (pis. LXV-Lxvu). The 
joint editors continue their valuable work in illustration of Pausanias, in 
this number, from the coins of Lakonika, Messenia, Elis, Achaia, and 
Arkadia.—I. R. FARNELL, On some works of the School of Skopas (Pt.). 
Nothing certain or satisfactory was known of the works of Skopas until 
three fragments were proved some six years ago to belong to the ped- 
iment of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. Against Dr. Treu’s belief 
that these heads reveal Peloponnesian forms, due to the earlier influences 
which shaped the work of Skopas, Mr. Farnell urges that the Peloponne- 
sian characteristics of the large chin and strongly marked cheek bones are 
less noticeable in the originals than Dr. Treu conceived from the drawings. 
The heads are especially distinguished by broad surfaces of the cheeks, a 
great depth of head as compared with the height, a rather flattened line 
of the top of the skull, a free and mobile rendering of the flesh upon the 
forehead the cheeks and the throat, great breadth between the eyes, and 
violent swellings of the flesh underneath the brow; while all is informed 
with a unique and vivid power and spiritual quality. The life in the 
face throbs with a masterful emotion and is penetrated with the excite- 
ment of action, thus presenting a distinctly dramatic quality, and a new 


departure in monumental sculpture. Measured by this standard, the style 
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of Skopas may be recognised in a terracotta head at Oxford, from the 
Esquiline ; in a woman’s head in the Central Museum at Athens, from 
Delos ; and in a colossal female head and a heroic head from the Mauso- 
leum, in the British Museum.—W. Wrorn, Jmperial Cuirass- Ornamenta- 
tion, and a Torso of Hadrian in the British Museum. <A reply by Mr. 
Wroth to Mr. Newton’s impeachment of his attribution of the statue to 
Hadrian (Jour. of Hell. Studies, April, 1885). From a wide comparison 
of the varied forms of cuirass worn by statues of the Roman period the 
conclusion is re-affirmed, that this statue must be of Hadrian because its 
cuirass is practically identical with that of a statue of Hadrian discovered 
in the excavations at Olympia.—J. T. Bent, An Archeological Visit to 
Samos.—P. GARDNER, Inscriptions from Samos. Some excavations con- 
ducted here at the expense of the Hellenic Society brought little to light 
except an inscription of the 2nd century B. c. giving a list of victors at the 
Heraia or great festival of the island, and forming one of the most com- 
plete agonistic lists yet discovered. Twenty-one contests are mentioned, 
and the victors are not only from the island itself but from various towns 
of the Asiatic coast-—E. A. GarpNER, An Inscription from Chalkedon. 
This gives the names of persons elected to the office of aiswmnetes during 
the month Potamios. It is similar to C. I. G. 3794, and, like that, writes 
the form aier»7» with ¢ instead of v, adding another instance to the four 
already known from Megara and its colonies.—J. B. Bury,” Joy? in Greek 
Magic. This word originally meant a moon-song (a song to the moon- 
goddess, Io) independently of the wry-neck, which, on account of its ery, 
was used in magic moon-worship.—J. H. Mrpp.Leron, A Suggested Res- 
toration of the great Hall in the Palace of Tiryns. Fig. 1 represents the 
elevation of the front of the hall opening on the great court, with its two 
Doric columns and antae, its inner walls covered with bronze, and three 
bronze-clad doors leading to the prodomos. As a reason for the tapering 
downward of the Mykenai columns, it is suggested that they were originally 
copied from Oriental buildings in which the trunks of palms were used, 
a tree that grows thicker at the top than the bottom. Fig. 2 shows the 
curves of capitals at Mykenai, Selinous, and the Parthenon; Fig. 3, the 


ground-plan of aithousa, prodomos, and megaron, with its staircase leading 
up to the orsothure; and Fig. 4, an elevation, with the central portion of the 
roof rising into a species of “lantern” forming an exit for the smoke from 
the eschara. The laure is divided into an upper and lower story by a mez- 
zanine floor, up to which the staircase leads to the orsothure from the 
megaron, thus forming a communication with the women’s apartments ; 
and Prof. Middleton believes that there was also another at the N. E. 
angle of the great au/e or court of the men.—R. C. Jess, The Homeric 
House in relation to the Remains at Tiryns. This is a vigorous polemic 
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against Dr. Dérpfeld’s assumption that the palace at Tiryns is in sub- 
stantial accord with the plan of the Homeric house. He marshals the 
numerous passages of the Odyssey which go to show that the women’s 
apartments were behind the men’s hall, with direct communication from the 
megaron, not merely by the orsothure, as Prof. Gardner has suggested by 


way of reconciling the glaring discrepancy. A. C. MERRIAM. 


MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 
TUTS. ATHENISCHE ABTHEILUNG. Vol. XI. No. 2.—F. DurmMMLER, 
Inscriptions from Amorgos and M los. Ninete en inscriptions from Amorgos 
are published. Nos. 1, 2,5 are archaic sepulchral inscriptions of the sixth 
century, and are reproduced in facsimile. No. 4 is a dedication: the letters 
are Hellenistic. No. 6 records the dedication, probably in the first cent. 
B. c., by a number of officials, of some offering to the gods. No.7 is a sim- 
ple sepulchral inscription. No. 8 is a fragment of an honorary decree of 
imperial times. Nos. 10, 11 are fragments of metrical sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. No.12A is a fragment of an honorary decree. No.12B is a frag- 
ment of an inscription relating to public or private money matters. Nos. 
16,17 are sepulchral inscriptions. No. 19 is a fragment of a decree of the 
Naxians who lived at Arkesine on Amorgos. The assembly met in the tem- 
ple of Apollon Delios. The inscription is of late (Roman ) date. Six in- 
scriptions from Melos are published. Nos. 1,2 are fragmentary: both are 
given in facsimile, and show somewhat archaic forms. Both are certainly 
older than O1. 91, perhaps older than O1.70. No.3 is a fragment of a 
decree of the second cent.B.c. The virtues of a Rhodian Ochidas are re- 


counted, and probably honors were decreed to him. The mover of the 
decree was Theokritos, son of Theokritos, NaFézys._ The community which 
publishes the decree is nowhere mentioned by name. Possibly the inscrip- 
tion is not of Melian origin. It may be from Naxia in Karia. No. 4 is 
in honor of a priest of the emperors Augustus and Julius, not later than 
the time of Claudius.—H. G. Lotitixe, Communications from Thessaly. 
11. Sepulchral Inscriptions (contin.). Fifty sepulchral inscriptions are pub- 
lished (Nos. 51-100). All are from Larisa, except Nos. 82, 88, which are 
from the neighborhood of the village of Kioskié.—E. Farnricius, Antiqui- 
ties of Krete. Iv. Discoveries of the Mykenai age in Knossos (PLS. II, IV). 
The former reports ( Bull. de Corr. He dl. IV, pp- 124-127; Re v. Arch. XL, pp- 
359-361) of the excavations undertaken in 1877 by M. Kalokairinos are 
supplemented by a description of a building found by him (ef. See. Ann. 
Report of Arch. Institute of America), and the publication and discussion 
of some of his minor discoveries. The building in question is not com- 
pletely excavated. From the manner of its construction it appears to be- 
long to the same early time as the buildings recently discovered at Tiryns. 
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A number of small vases are described, and three published (Px. 111), the 
forms and ornaments of which are similar to those of vases published by 
Furtwiingler and Lischke, Mykenaische Vasen. Some fragments of pot- 
tery are published (PL. 111) with ornamentation mostly similar to that of 
vases from Mykenai and elsewhere, though some of the patterns here given 
are new. Twelve pithoi were also found with the early pottery. These 
are described, and one is published (pL.1v). The pithoi are decorated 
with 3 to 5 broad bands separated by raised rings or hoops. The broad 
bands are adorned with serpentine lines in relief. Though the pithos is 
still a common utensil in Krete, it is probable that these, which are very 
like one found at Hissarlik and fragments found at Tiryns, are ancient. 
v. Fragment of a Pithos from Lyttos (rt.1v). The fragment here pub- 
lished and described is in the collection of the syllogos at Draclio. The 
mouth has a cornice underneath which, about the neck, is a frieze divided 
by vertical bands into rectangular spaces, each of which contains a horse 
and rider in rather high relief. The band between the spaces is adorned 
with a spiral pattern. Below the frieze are lines and rosettes, which last 
remind one of metal-work.—E. Loewy, Sepulchral Relief from Korinth (Px. 
v). The relief here published represents a young warrior, with spear, 
sword, helmet, shield and chlamys, advancing over the body of a fallen 
youth, upon whose shoulder he places his left foot. The outlines of the 
relief are free and beautiful, but the whole is treated almost like a silhouette ; 
for the forms of the persons are not naturally rounded, but are left for the 
most part flat, and cut down almost perpendicularly to the back ground. 
Perhaps the design was made by a good draughtsman, and the work exe- 
cuted by an ill-trained stone-cutter. The erect warrior is represented almost 
from the rear. The rear view was frequently chosen about the end of the 
fifth cent.; rarely before that. The fallen warrior is represented in a natural 
and effective way. The date conjecturally assigned is the latter part of 
the fifth cent. The inscription, though carelessly cut, may 
well belong to about the time designated —W. Dorrrre pn, On the Exca- 
vations on the Akropolis. The Akropolis before the Persian wars is de- 
scribed as a ridge divided into terraces for dwellings and temples, which 
was not much changed in general appearance by the extensive buildings 
of the tyrants. Of these buildings many traces have been found. After 
the retreat of the Persians the whole crest of the Akropolis was surrounded 
by a wall, and levelled so as to form one plateau sloping toward the West. 
As the wall rose, the space within was filled with alternate layers of stone 
(débris) and earth. The stones of the ancient buildings, as well as the 
ruined statues, were in such confusion that we cannot affirm that their 
original position was near that in which they were found in the excava- 


tions. A great part of the later arrangement of the Akropolis is attributed 
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to Kimon.—F. DurMMLErR, Archaie Gems from Melos (pi. v1). Twenty 
cut stones are published. One of these (No.2) is from the pre-Hellenic 
nekropolis near Phylakopi, the rest from the oldest Hellenic nekropolis. 
The figures comprise winged horses, etc., birds, fishes, and men. One stone 
has a Medusa, and one (No. 2) an ornament of curved lines. Such stones 
are found in the track of the so-called Doric colonization. They seem to 
belong to a civilization the chief seat of which is yet unknown, but which 
was closely connected with the ancient civilization of Mykenai. Most of 
these stones may be ascribed to the vir and vi cents. B. c.—N. Novosap- 
skY, Aretan Inscriptions. 1. A fragment of an archaic inscription found 
near Knossos: apparently an account. 1. An inscription said to have 
been found at Hieropytna. The temple of Apollon Dekataphoros, the 
twelve gods, and Athena Polias was repaired under Kosmoi of the tribe 
of the Dymanes. The names and patronymics of ten Kosmoi are given. 
The date assigned is the middle or end of the second cent. B. c.—F. Strup- 
niczKA, The archaic Head of Athena in the Museum on the Akropolis (supp. 
plate). The head of Athena was found in 1863 (published “Eg. ’Apy. 1883, 
pl.4; L. M. Mitchell, Hist. of Ane. Seulpt., p.214). In 1882 a large frag- 
ment of the upper part of a female figure wearing an Aegis was found. 
These are shown to belong to the same figure, three smaller fragments of 
which are also published. The position of this figure shows that Athena 
was engaged with a fallen opponent; probably a giant. Fragments of 
male figures have been found corresponding in execution to the Athena. 

One of these seems to have been represented falling backwards. This fig- 
ure is discolored by drops of the same colors as those used upon the Aegis 

of Athena. These fragments may, then, belong to the fallen opponent of 
Athena. As fragments of other figures have been found (several are here 

published), it is probable that the gigantomachia was represented by num- 

erous figures. The fragments preserved were carefully finished only on 

one side, and are so broken that it seems likely they fell from some height. 

We have probably the remnants of a pedimental group from pre-Persian 

times. Still, this group can be little earlier than the end of the 6th cen- 

tury. It may well have adorned the great pre-Persian temple of Athena. 

—Misce.tanies. B. Latiscnew, Mittheil. x, p.317, No.5. The inserip- 

tion referred to mentions a zd00d0¢ at Odessos. This is explained as a ref- 

erence to the return of the inhabitants after the supposed destruction of 
the city by the Getae. The date of the zd@odvg was, then, about 50 B. c.— 
Lorwy, Inseriptions from Mughla (Karia).—Jnscriptions from Tralles. 
Two inscriptions, one of them in honor ofa Roman knight, C. Julius Philip- 
pus, who had been priest of Zeus Larasios—Appendix to p. 152, note 2. 
The writer testifies to the existence of the picture on the stele of Antipha- 
nes, the cock and the star being visible —Tu. ScurerBer, Mitth. x, p. 392 
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sqq. (Alexandrian sculptures). The Akka, a tribe of African dwarfs, are 
described after Ratzel, Vilkerkunde, vol.1, p.124. From this and similar 
tribes the type of pygmies is supposed to be derived —LireRATURE and 
DIscovVERIES. HAROLD N. FOWLER. 

MITTHEILUNGEN DES K. DEUTSCHEN ARCHAOLOGISCHEN INSTI- 


TUTS. ROMISCHE ABTHEILUNG (Buillettino dell’ Istituto archeologico 
G. Gatti, Some observations 


germanico, sezione romana). Vol, I. No. 2. 
on the Horrea Galbiana. After some introductory remarks on the horrea 
of Rome, Sulpicius (ad Hor.carm. tv, 12, 18) is cited, stating that the Horrea 
Galbae were identical with the Horrea Sulpicii. This is confirmed by the 
sepulchral inscription of the consul Ser. Sulpicius Galba (Bull. arch. ecomm., 
1885, p. 166; Not. d. Seavi, 1885, p. 527 ; Bull. d. Ist. 1886, p. 61). Inscrip- 
tions (C. I. L. v1, 338, 339, 588,710; Bull. d. Ist. 1886, p. 42) mention three 
cohortes in intimate relation with the Horrea Galbiana. These cohortes are 
shown to be the three squares or courts into which the horrea were divided. 
—F. Koepp, Archaic Sculptures in Rome (pu. tv). A head in the Galleria 
geografica of the Vatican (badly published by Pistolesi, Vaticano descritto, 
vi, pl.cr; and Visconti, Mus. Pio-Clem., v1, pl. tv, 1) is published and dis- 
cussed. It is shown to be a Greek work (or a direct copy of a Greek work) 
of the early fifth century B.c.—W. Hexic, Excavations of Corneto. An 
account is given of the excavation of tombs in which were found, in addition 
to human remains, implements of silver, bronze and iron, scarabei, and vases 
of Attic and Korinthian origin, besides one rectangular chest of terracotta 
adorned with paintings—A. Barsini, Tomb discovered near Grosseto. A 
tomb is described in which were found human remains along with numerous 
more or less fragmentary vases and a few iron and bronze objects.—F. M. 
Nicnots, The Regia. Remains of a building on the Via Sacra near the 
temple of Vesta, behind the temple of Divus Julius, are described, and the 
building is identified with the Regia upon the walls of which the fast? con- 
sulares and the fasti triumphales were inscribed.—H. Jorpan, The Ancient 
Edifices between the temple of Faustina and the Atrium of Vesta (PLS. Vv, VI, 
vit). In the course of excavations near the temple of Vesta, foundations 
of two buildings were uncovered, one of republican date, the other of im- 
perial times. The former is believed to have been the old regia, the latter 
the new regia erected by Domitius Calvinus. This latter building is the one 
called regia by Nichols (v. supra). Five very fragmentary inscriptions are 
published.—O. Bennporr, Observations on the Torlonia Museum. Thirty- 
four works of ancient art in the Museo Torlonio in the Trastevere are de- 
scribed and briefly discussed, with a general reference to I monumenti del 
museo Torlonia di sculture antiche riprodotti con la fototipia, Rome 1884, and 


the accompanying text by Carlo Ludovico Visconti, Rome 1886 (ef. Schrei- 
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her, Arch. Ztg. 1876, p. 120 ff.; 1879, p. 63 ff)—W. Henzen, Laurentine 
Inseription. A short inscription in honor of the Emperor Tiberius is pub- 
lished, dedicated apparently by the same Sp. Turranius L. f. Proculus who 
is known to us from C.J. Z., 10, 797 (= Orelli 2276).—A. S. Murray, 
Hera of Girgenti. In opposition to Furtwiingler (Arch. Ztg. 1885, p. 275), 
it is shown that the Hera of Girgenti has undergone some restoration in 


modern times. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE. 


Study of some antiquitie s found in Picardie (2 plates, 25 figs.). 


la ve rsatilis. 
arranged in a case the background of which represents a map of Gaul. 


a central pivot ; 
Galen and Oribasios—Dr. Vercoutre, Sacerdotal practice of Medicine in 
Greek Antiquity (cont. ). 
kle plos traced (1) 
tongue of the serpent, dog, etc. : 
(3) to the introduction of similar foreign prac- 
Nevertheless reminis- 


shrines of other divinities ; 
tice ; 
cences of the ancient practices exist to the present day.—E. Mtnrz, An- 
New Researches 
(cont.) (1 Plate). 
and roads leading to Rome.—P. pr LisLE pu Drenevuc, Bretagne: Tri- 
Three large menhirs here 


Each 


angles of menhirs near the mouth of the Loire. 
form a great triangle with sides of 9,500 m., 9,200 m. and 8,500 m. 


menhir is in form a triangular pyramid, is carefully oriented, and is accom- 


period of Babylonian antiquity. 
ring to Dungi with those of Gudea, patési of Sirpurla, shows the former to 


(4) to the gradual rise of medical science. 


Feb.-March. 


implements of iron at the museum of Saint Germain. 
stone found at Misery, used for crushing wheat before the Gallo-Roman 


cient Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. 


Text of the Voyage d’ Italie coneerning the gates of 


OF ARCHAZOLOGY. 


Furtwiingler’s other arguments to show that the head in 
question is a modern forgery are disproved.—REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 
HAROLD N. FOWLER. 


A flint crus 


Twenty-one Gallic coins, which have been ingeniously 


An enumeration is given of the principal bronzes found in Picardie. 
Among other objects described, mention may be made (1) of the bone dice 
with lettered faces and which, like a primitive roulette board, revolved on 
of an iron hernia-bandage described by Celsus, 


The decline of the power of the priests of As- 
to the increased value given to dreams, contact with 
to the spread of such practices to the 


panied by two megaliths which form with it an equilateral triangle. 
April-May.—L. Hevzey, Aing Dungi at Telloh. 
ies of M. de Sarzee at Telloh, King Dungi and his father Ur-Gur, founder 


Before the discover- 


of the staged pyramid at Mughéir, seemed to belong to the most distant 
A comparison of the inscriptions refer- 


belong to a period when the cuneiform characters were already well devel- 


A. DAnticourt, 
A double 
pointed flint pick or hoe found at Mesnil-en-Arronaise, similar to some 
found by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, and prototype of Gallo-Roman 
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oped. Small bronzes found at Telloh, bearing the name of Dungi, are 
superior in workmanship to the similar bronzes of Gudea. From the frag- 
ment of a statue comes an inscription, “. . . To the goddess Bau,—his wife, 
—for the preservation of the life of Dungi,—King of Ur,—King of Su- 
mir and of Akkad,—Sil-la-(an)-dan,—son of Lu-ka-ni,—patési of Sirpurla.” 
If the latter was the patési of Sirpurla contemporary with Dungi, both 
may, with some hesitation, be considered as later than Gudea.—G. Bapst, 
Life of Saint Eloi. Born at Chatelat in the year 588, he attained great 
renown as gold and silver smith; practised his art even after being made 
Bishop; died at Noyon in 659.—M. Detocue, Studies on some seals and 
rings of the Merovingian period (cont.). xvi. Seal ring of Gudinus. The 
monogram which M. Ch. Lenormant read SIGVDVNVS is better inter- 
preted as GVDINVS. An abbot of the monastery of St. Benignus of Dijon 
with this name lived during the first third of the vim century. x1x. Mon- 
ogram-ring from Airvault. Monogram is deciphered as + GREGORIA, 
a name well known in the Middle Ages. xx. Seal-ringof DOMMIA. xxt. 
Centurion’s buckle with an inscription —E. Mut nrz, Ancient Monuments 
of Rome at the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (cont.). Contin- 
uation from the Voyage d’Italie; notices of the Porta di San Giovanni, 
Porta Maggiore with vestiges of an ancient gate (Exquilina) near it, the 
Porta di San Lorenzo, another ancient gate (Querquetulana), Porta Pia 
and Porta Salaria.—LeBiGur, Researches on Delos. Preliminary obser- 
vations indicating the character of the changes to be made in a new edi- 
tion of his Recherches sur Délos, to appear when the excavations have been 
completed.—C,. JuLiian, Greek Inscriptions from Egypt. The Archzeolo- 
gical Museum of Marseilles has acquired five Greek inscriptions found at 
Alexandria. The most interesting is the epitaph (of the 2nd or 3rd cen- 
tury B.C.) of an Argive named Polykrates and entitled ¢ 
or chief of the body-guards. This institution was adopted by the Roman 
Empire, where the Imperial guards were called corpori custodes. Five more 
Greek inscriptions from Egypt, now in the Chateau-Borély, are also pub- 
lished.—H. Bazin, The Citadel of Antibes | pls. VIII, 1x). A description 
of this Rom: n citadel. —_DrE CHARME, Note on the Kanephoroi. 
June.—G. Bapst, The Tomb of St. Martin (2 pls. . It isa mistake to 
attribute the reliquary of St. Martin to St. Eloi, as this was of electrum 
and made by St. Perpetuus (Miracula beati Martini, auctore Hexberno, 
apud Baluze, Miscellanea, t. 11, p. 300, Luce 1761). St. Eloi was an archi- 
tect who utilized goldsmiths’ motives, rather than a goldsmith proper. It 
is probable that he executed over the tomb of St. Martin a ciborium, orna- 
mented with gold and gems.—E. Mtnrz, Ancient Monuments of Rome at 
the time of the Renaissance. New Researches (cont.). Notices of the Via 
Salaria, Porta Pinciana and the Via Collatina—M. DreLocue, Studies on 
some seals and rings of the Merovingian period. Xxt1. Seal-ring found at 
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Arcy-Sainte-Restitute (Aisne). The inscription is read % [R]VSTICVS 
FICIT+. Probably a druggist’s or physician’s ring, and used to stamp 
his remedies. xxut. Seal-ring of Héva. Inscription reads HEVA, a name 


used at this period—AnprE Levat, Inventory of Greek mss. of the xv P 
and xvi centuries preserved in the archives of the Monastery of St. Louis 
at Péra, Constantinople. Classified, with brief description of contents, as 
(1) Patriarchal documents ; (2) Papers coming from Constantinople ; (3) , 


Papers from the islands of the Archipelago; (4) Various pieces —PauL 
TANNERY, Arabic numerals in Greek uss. In Greek mss. prior to the xv1 
century, four forms of numerals were used, two of Oriental and two of 
Occidental origin. They are found almost exclusively upon diagrams 
and geometrical figures. 

July-Aug.—G. Maspero, Official account of the uncovering of the mum- 
mies of Rameses II and Rameses III (pls. xu, xm, xtv). See under 
News on p. 461.—S. Rernacu, The Last Counsels: Terracotta group in the 
British Museum (pl. xv). This charming group from Myrina represents 
a recently married woman giving the final counsel to a fiancée. In execu- 
tion it belongs to the Roman period, but it is probably derived from an 
Alexandrine original. —-CLERMONT-GANNEAU, Antiquities and inedited in- 
scriptions of Palmyra (2 plates, 20 figs.). A collection belonging to M. J. 
Léytved contains a mummy and twenty-seven pieces of sepulchral sculp- 


4 ture. Fifteen of the latter contain inscriptions, which are here edited.— 

| E. Mintz, Ancient Monuments of Rome at the time of the Renaissance 
(cont. and end). Notices of Porta del Popolo and Via Flaminia, and dis- 

j cussion on the size of Rome.—M. Detocue, Studies on some seals and rings 


of the Merovingian period (cont.). xxtv. Seal of DIANA+ AVIVS found at 

Breny in 1880. xxv. Seal-ring of Abbon (?) with the inscription ABBONE 

SO(bseriptio). xxv1. Seal-ring from Hohberg.—A. LEvAt, Greek inserip- 

tion in Constantinople. A more complete reading of C. J. G. 8672 2.—R. 

' pE LA BLancuére, History of Roman epigraphy drawn up from the notes 
of Lion Renier. This treatise, intended for beginners and not for special- 
ists, was compiled nearly ten years ago, and is, for the greater part, but an 
adaptation of notes taken from the lectures given by M. Renier in 1862. 
This first article deals with epigraphical collections, beginning with the Ein- 
siedeln codex, the Signorili, or rather the Cola di Rienzo, collection and 
those of the Renaissance.—P. Moncreaux, The grotto of the god Bacax at 
the Djebel-Taia. After referring to various native African divinities, espe- 
cially to Bacax Augustus, the writer speaks of the many inscriptions to him 
found in this central locality, and of the immense cavern consecrated to his 
worship. It is divided into three regions with immense halls.—S. Retr- 
nacu, Chronique of the East. Athens, Constantinople, Macedonia, Thasos, 
Roumelia, Pamphylia, Asiatic terracottas, Kypros, ete. 

ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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